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MAINLY CONTROVERSY: HAMLET, OTHELLO 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 


For no worse evil can happen to a man than to hate argument. Misology 
and misanthropy arise from similar causes. — Socrates, in the Phaedo, 89 D. 
By what are things to be judged, if they are to be judged rightly? Is it 
not by experience, intelligence and discussion? — Republic, 582 A. 
. dass die Kunst der natiirlichen Notendigkeit nicht durchaus unter- 
worfen ist, sondern ihre wigenen Gesetze hat.— Goethe, Gesprache, April 18, 
1827, and passim. 


Since Professor Lawrence’ and I so nearly agree, there is some 
use in argument: that is, there is considerable common ground, on 
which to meet.” The critic remembers that Shakespeare was rewrit- 
ing a now lost but then popular Senecan melodrama of Thomas 
Kyd’s, not old yet already old-fashioned, a sister play to Kyd’s 
Spanish Tragedy ; in which, as in other tragedies of revenge, Renais- 
sance or ancient, the capital deed must come at the close. And he 
would no doubt accept Mr. Santayana’s pronouncement upon the 
unmotived pretence of madness: ‘‘The simple truth is, that the 
play pre-exists and imposes itself here on the poet, who is reduced 
to paving the way as best he can for the foregone complications.’’ 
Yet at the same time the critic recognizes that, motived adequate- 
ly or not, by Shakespeare as well as his audience the lunacy 


1«*Hamlet’s Sea-Voyage,’’ P.M.L.A., LIx (March 1944), 45-70. 

20n that basis, if the ordinary reader knew it, I might undertake a reply 
to Prof. J. D. Wilson in his Fortunes of Falstaff (1944). For Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy (London Sunday Times, Oct. 24, ’43) after objecting to Mr. Wil- 
son’s animadversions upon my criticism, observes (what the ordinary reader 
or reviewer is given insufficient occasion to perceive) that his own is ‘‘ foun- 
ded’? on mine. But thus the foundation itself, as well as the superstructure, 
bids fair to be matter for debate; and I am glad to leave the matter of Mr. 
Wilson’s unacknowledged indebtedness to predecessors in the hands of Prof. 
R. W. Babcock, Am. Shak. Ass. Bulletin, 1944, July, Oct., pp. 117-31, 172-85; 
1936, July, pp. 174-83. 
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would not have been surrendered, — neither this nor other now 
debated but indubitably effective situations in the play. Also, he 
thinks that the ghost is real, not an hallucination, though the herp 
(of course) fearing he may possibly be the Devil; that he under. 
takes the Mousetrap play to remove his doubts and convict the 
King; that he spares him at prayer just for the far-reaching reason 
given; and that in his inactivity as revenger he is not the inear. 
nation of a special and particular variety of the Elizabethan ‘‘hy. 
mour’’ of melancholy, to be understood, then as now, by conning 
the pages of Timothy Dwight or other Elizabethan physiologists, 
He remembers that the play is a play, for a promiscuous audience, 
not scholars or students; and is neither a puzzle nor a problem. 
What is involved is, as in all other great drama, poetry and human 
nature; and in Shakespeare Dwight is of little more assistance to 
us than, in Athenian drama, Hippocrates. If in his own day Hanm.- 
let had been anything of a clinical study he would have been al- 
most as boring to the Globe as, on the learned pages, he is to readers 
in ours. 

Still, Professor Lawrence thinks I make too little allowance for 
psychology; not, I am presuming, for a technical psychology, 
whether of Shakespeare’s own time or a later, but for it as the 
natural and generally intelligible source of the dramatic action. 
In answering him I shall endeavor to avoid as much as possible re- 
peating what I have said before, except as the great scholar seems 
to have forgotten it or not to have realized its present application. 

At the outset I would, as an appropriate prelude, reproduce what 
I myself do not remember to have seen until of late, though Mr. 
Lawrence no doubt has, — the words of Johnson in his Dedication 
to Shakespeare Illustrated (1753) : 


He lived in an age when the books of chivalry were yet popular, and when 
therefore the minds of his auditors were not accustomed to balance probabili- 
ties, or to examine nicely the proportion between causes and effects. It was 
sufficient to recommend a story that it was far removed from common life, 
that its changes were frequent and its close pathetic. This disposition of the 
age concurred so happily with the imagination of Shakespeare that he had 
no desire to reform it, and indeed to this he was indebted for the licentious 
variety by which he has made his plays more entertaining than those of any 
other author. He had looked with great attention on the scenes of nature; 
but his chief skill was in human actions, passions, and habits: he was there- 
fore delighted with such tales as afforded numerous incidents and exhibited 
many characters in many changes of situation.’ 


This is quite in the spirit and according to the tenor of words I 


8Johnson’s Critical Opinions, Ed. by J. E. Brown (1926), p. 477. 
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have several times cited, as the beginning of historical Shakespeare 
criticism, from Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet (1736), 


p. 53: 

The more I read him, the more I am convinced that as he knew his own 

ieular Talent well, he study’d more to work up great and moving Cir- 

cumstances to place his chief Characters in, so as to affect our Passions strong- 
ly, he apply’d himself more to This than he did to the Means or Methods 
whereby he brought his Characters into those Circumstances. 
Both writers here remark upon Shakespeare’s omission of the mo- 
tive and neglect of the causal relation, as the late Robert Bridges 
and (may I add?) I myself have done, when he could thus make 
his plays more ‘‘entertaining,’’ could better ‘‘work up great and 
moving circumstances to put his chief characters in.’’ (The same 
phenomenon, by the way, has been noticed in Greek tragedy.)* So 
Johnson, who, though, like Nicholas Rowe, another and a better 
dramatist, he has himself no inkling of the psychological infirmity 
now in question (first discovered, indeed, by the Scotchmen Rich- 
ardson and Mackenzie, neither of them dramatists or theatre-goers) 
— Johnson himself says of Hamlet that ‘‘through the whole play 
he is rather an instrument than an agent’’; and even Sainte-Beuve, 
we must remember, declares, at the high tide of French Romanti- 
cism and in a day when English and American Shakespeareans 
were not so sure of it: ‘‘Je dis ce que tout le monde sait, que John- 
son était un grand critique.’’> In reply to my remarks: 
The dramatist could not (if he would) much change the popular old story: 
the capital deed must, as there and in all other great revenge plays, ancient 
or modern, come at the end. Therefore, like Kyd and Seneca, though more 
skillfully, Shakespeare motivated this ‘‘ postponement of the catastrophe’’ by 
the hero’s self-reproaches, not in the sense of grounding it in character, but 
of explaining it and bridging it over; by these reminders he makes the audi- 
ence feel that the main business in hand is, though retarded, not lost to view. 
What indeed he (and the Ghost after him) charges himself with is ‘‘ forget- 
ting’’— that which at the outset he was bid ‘‘remember’’—a shortcoming 
which has no ethical or psychical significance, for that Hamlet does forget or 
is by nature so inclined does not appear. It is a superficial, a narrative ex- 
planation, not satisfactory even to the hero. Reproaching himself, he exhorts 
and, in effect, exculpates himself — he cannot lay his finger on the fault, but 
he mends his ways; and pretty much everything in the old story is suppressed 
or subdued that would reflect upon him or put squarely before us the duty 
undone.— Shakespeare and Other Masters[1940], pp. 121-2. 
In reply to this, I say, Mr. Lawrence observes: ‘‘ We ought not to 
feel as we sit at the play, that Hamlet is only a puppet; if we do, 


the emotional effect upon which Mr. Stoll insists will dry up’’ (p. 





4J. T. Sheppard, Greek Tragedy (1911), p. 19. 
5Causeries du lundi (3 me Ed.), x1, 490. 
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67). And yet he later admits that ‘‘there seems little doubt that 
what chiefly affected the Elizabethan audience was action and emo. 
tional effect. The theatre is for entertainment, not for analysis.” 
Now on p. 385 I myself had said, using the word puppet before 
him: ‘‘The characters must not seem to be puppets, the creatures 
of the situation; like Romeo in his impetuosity, Lear in his im. 
perious irascibility, Hamlet in his aversion and hesitation, Edipus 
in his temerity,° they must have some perceptible part in bringing 
the misfortune upon them.’’ And on p. 64: 

Shakespeare, however, in securing this effect [of the greatness and good- 
ness of the hero, doing, as in ancient tragedy, dreadful things] finds it neces. 
sary, in the dramatic process, to give his noble or pure-minded hero some 
part at least in shaping his destiny; otherwise the probability and the justice 
of it as well as the hero’s own liberty and dignity would be too much im. 
paired. ‘‘ For the purposes of this art a superficial motivation is adequate’’; 
the only condition which it has to satisfy is that it should be immediately 
plausible to the audience; and the hero or heroine commits an error, or is 
given a weakness or shortcoming, though nowise commensurate with the calami- 
ty which ensues. Othello’s impetuosity, like that of Romeo and Lear; Des- 
demona’s imprudent friendliness with Cassio and her timorous evasiveness 
with her husband, like the uncompromising sincerity of Cordelia; contribute 
to, but do not determine or at all justify, their ruin or disaster. For not 
everything in art is functional, ‘‘inevitable’’: the ribs of Gothic vaulting do 
not really support it, but without them, as has been said, it would be on the 
point of crushing us. So Hamlet, though really he does not culpably hesitate or 
procrastinate, must reproach himself for doing so; and Macbeth, though by 
no means so innocent, must be no mere tool in the hands of his lady or Destiny. 
Likewise by two reviewers of the volume now in question whom 
Mr. Lawrence cites, Professor Maxwell (Modern Language Notes, 
Lym, 147-9) and Professor Putney (PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, 
xxl, 84), I am taken to task for denying that Shakespeare pro- 
vided motivation for his heroes, particularly Lear and Macbeth. 
I must have been at fault in not making my meaning clearer; but, 
apart from what I say above, I would refer the reader to passages 
on pp. 73, 169, 369, 371, 377-8, 388-9. Professor Putney asks 
‘‘whether it is possible to absolve Macbeth, as Professor Stoll does, 
of all responsibility . . .’’ But on p. 73 I say of Gdipus, Othello, 
Lear, Hamlet and Macbeth that ‘‘they are alike precipitated into 
great misfortune, all wndeservedly except Macbeth’’ (Cf. Art and 
Artifice in Shakespeare, 1933, pp. 79, 82). And on p. 377, of the 
Iliad: ‘‘By art or artifice Achilles is not entirely exonerated. Like 
Othello, Hamlet, Lear, and far more Macbeth,’ who also are sub- 

6Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (1909), p. 215: ‘fa man of hasty 


temper, but his hamartia was not in that but in the ‘great mistake.’. . . ”’ 
7Macbeth’s part in his own fall comes out, I hope, much clearer in my 
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jected to strong external influence and placed in an environment 
which makes this plausible, he has had some share in bringing the 
disaster upon himself and his friend.’’ Also Professor Maxwell 
cites Coriolanus against me as proof of Shakespeare’s interest in 
motivation, forgetting what I had said of Coriolanus (and Timon) 
as in this respect something of an exception in Shakespeare’s tragic 
art. In this book I only here and there touch upon the play; as, on 
p. 87: ‘fone in which there is much greater freedom of analysis, 
controlling the action,’’ the reason, as I there notice, for Mr. 
Eliot’s calling it ‘‘Shakespeare’s most perfect tragedy’’; and, on 
p. 275, where I speak of Coriolanus and Timon, ‘‘who more than 
most of Shakespeare’s heroes are the cause of their own undoing.’’ 
But in Art and Artifice, pp. 147-9 (which of course Mr. Maxwell 
cannot be expected to have seen) I show at some length that in 
Coriolanus character is much more nearly his destiny than in Othel- 
lo, Hamlet, or Lear. It is his most perfect tragedy by modern 
standards; but (of the great ones) it is the least engaging — least 
“entertaining’’ — or memorable. 

The charge, however, that I make Shakespeare out to have often 
omitted, neglected, or obscured, motivation, even when provided in 
the source, that I freely acknowledge. Sometimes he omitted it, 
and provided no other, simply to secure a more striking effect, as 
for the Venetian Antonio’s sadness and for Leontes’ jealousy. 
Oftener he omitted it, or provided only a superficial one, because 
that in the source, as for Hamlet’s madness, was unsatisfactory. 
And Hamlet, generally, as well as Macbeth, Othello and Lear, are 
examples of the obscuring — of lightening the burden of responsi- 
bility —: Macbeth, through the influence of the Weird Sisters and 
his lady ; Othello, as we shall see, through the convention of slander 
and the pressure of Iago’s reputation; Lear, through the great 
familiarity of the old story, which makes his conduct more ac- 
ceptable, the provocative conduct of Cordelia and Kent, and, later, 
the cruelty of the other daughters (along with the convention of 
regal and paternal authority), which prevails in the first two acts, 
then subsides; and Hamlet (praised like the others, including Mac- 
beth at the outset, by everybody and reproached only by himself 





later book, From Shakespeare to Joyce (1944), pp. 295-300, which of course 
Mr. Putney had not seen.— The relations of plot and character are discussed 
also in ‘‘Moliére and Shakespeare’’ (Romanic Review, Feb. 1944) and ‘‘ Plot 
and Character’’ (M.L.R., July, 1944). 
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and the Ghost) through the effect of mystery, as in his final golilo. 
quy, of 
I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, this thing’s to do... 

About the meaning of ‘‘psychology”’ as here employed Professor 
Lawrence seems a little dubious. Mere reproaches for inaction, ag 
in Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, the revenge tragedies of Aischylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides and Seneca, directed at the hero by himself, 
his sister, or, as in Hamlet, by the Ghost, are not to be taken as 
indictments, are hardly more than exhortations, and chiefly serve 
to explain the hero’s conduct and keep the main dramatic issue 
before us. What by psychology I have meant is, in tragedy, a siz- 
able and responsible ‘‘tragie fault,’’ a moral or psychical infirmity 
that determines the action—Jin this case the delay —or is re. 
flected in it. And as I have done in my previous writings, I would 
include the unconscious or subconscious; in particular those sub- 
terfuges or self-deceptions, inferred by Richardson or his sue- 
cessors, when Hamlet takes to lunacy, doubts the Ghost, and spares 
the King at prayer. If a Shakespearean (or, for that matter, an 
Ibsenian) character deceives himself, he has recourse to reasons, 
or excuses, that for the dramatists’ audience are pretty manifestly 
specious ; as Hamlet’s for playing the madman, doubting the Ghost, 
sparing the King at prayer, and making a scenic test of his guilt 
before that, certainly were not. Or else he blames others, or cir- 
cumstances, instead. To a spectator subterfuges must look like sub- 
terfuges, pretexts like pretexts, as hypocrites must look like hypo- 
erites though in life they dare not. For the same imperative the- 
atrical reasons, vacillation must look like vacillation, a pretense of 
action like a pretense.* Also I would include such masked move- 
ments (or self-lacerations) as in Dostoevsky and Chekhov, — hat- 
ing and hurting the beloved or loving and benefiting the hated. 
Hamlet, at moments, may seem to be doing the former to Ophelia; 
but he is only playing a part to deceive her, Polonius, and the King, 
and at the same time —‘“‘I loved thee not’’.. . ‘‘Get thee to a 
nunnery !’’ —to undeceive and protect her. 

This definition, I presume, Mr. Lawrence could accept. He him- 
self raises no such large expectations as Bradley and his followers. 
Shakespeare, he says, ‘‘had to make [the audience] believe that 
the world of illusion was real’’ (p. 67). Which is exactly what I 


8Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 144, 168-9, 177. 
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would say and have, I think, implied. ‘‘This he accomplished in 
large measure by his extraordinary power of characterization’’ 
(ibid.) Which also is what the late Poet Laureate and I have sep- 
arately (but differently!) said, if by characterization is meant 
“eharacter-drawing’’ as distinguished from psychology, — the 
character’s sentiments, his traits and temperament, bearing and 
attitude, particularly as they appear in the form or turn of his 
speech, in his accent or rhythm.’ ‘‘It is when their minds (those 
of the audience) are preoccupied with his personality,’’ says Mr. 
Bridges of Macbeth, ‘‘that the actions follow as unquestionable re- 
alities.’? And again: 


In the original story the actor would be known and judged by his actions: 
this Shakespeare reverses by first introducing his hero as a man superior to 
his actions; his art being to create a kind of contrast1° between the two, which 
has, of course, no existence in the original tale; and his success depends on 
the power and skill with which this character is chosen and enforced upon 
the audience; for it is when their minds are preoccupied with his personality 
that the actions follow as unquestionable realities, and in the Macbeth even 
preordained and prophesied. —(Influence of the Audience [1927], pp. 17-18.) 


What, now, does Mr. Lawrence say; what is his psychology? 


Procrastination and resolution are both in his character, like many other con- 
tradictions. . . . Shakespeare reminded his audience, through the soliloquy 
on the plain in Denmark, that the prince had in his temperament that alterna- 
tion of decision and procrastination which led both to the ultimate consum- 
mation of his vengeance and to his death in the duel contrived by the King 
(pp. 69-70). 


This, so far as I can see, is as psychology not satisfying; cer- 
tainly it would not have contented Bradley. It would do better in 
comedy, and if taken seriously, the explanation itself needs explain- 
ing; the pyschology lacks an organizing, a unifying, element’ such 


®As in Hamlet, for instance, I have endeavored to describe them, S. O. M., 
pp. 129-30, 163-5, et seq. The difference in mannerism and accent between 
him and Horatio, or Laertes, or Claudius! 

10This practice of Shakespeare’s so fine and enlightened a critie as Sir 
John Squire misunderstands. Even in cases where Shakespeare was not re- 
writing an old play, as in Othello, he takes the contrast for a regrettable dis- 
crepancy for which the old story is to blame. Instead of seeing that the situa- 
tion in the story was what fascinated the poet —the villain misleading the 
devoted husband — he thinks the poet almost unconsciously produced an in- 
compatible hero who ‘‘had to be fitted into the Procrustean bed of the pre- 
determined plot.’’— Shakespeare as a Dramatist [1935], pp. 73 ff. Cf. my 
From Shakespeare to Joyce, pp. 186-7, on the similar treatment in Stendhal’s 
Rouge et Noir.) 

1oa‘‘ A character,’’ says Dryden in the preface to Troilus and Cressida, ‘‘is 
a composition of qualities which are not contrary to one another in the same 
person; thus, the same person may be liberal and valiant but not liberal and 
covetous,’? But no doubt Dryden would readily admit that he might be liberal 
to family or friends and covetous in business. 
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as indeed has sometimes been offered, — the ability to act upon the 
spur of the moment, but not upon reflection, contradicted, hoy. 
ever, by Hamlet’s doings on shipboard and his resolution before the 
fencing-match. (One might as well say, as some have actually said, he 
couldn’t kill face to face but could manage it ‘‘sight unseen,’’ ag 
with Polonius and Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ; but if either was 
the situation, why, then, keep that unseen?) Or if, as Mr. Lawrence 
suggests, the character is really in itself contradictory, now rego. 
lute, now irresolute, then dramatic art — mere intelligibility — 
would require that this situation, too, should be frankly faced, this 
conception recognizably presented. In drama a character so essen. 
tially — centrally — contradictory and enigmatical (if really a pos- 
sibility on the tragic stage) must, in that day at least, plainly ap- 
pear to be such, not contradict itself without the dramatist’s knowl- 
edge or intention. Instead, Hamlet is plainly consistent, — sparing 
his man when at prayer, stabbing when ‘‘about some act that has 
no relish of salvation in it.’’ Mr. Lawrence’s psychology, at any 
rate, does not provide an intelligible, a sizable and responsible 
tragic fault that determines the action or inaction; it seems, if 
anything, to be only a ‘‘superficial motivation,’’ such as I myself 
think may be adequate, though calling itself by a more pretentious 
name; and (again so far as I can see) there is little substantial 
difference between us, except as Hamlet is thus seemingly given 
more inwardness and also is thus made more to blame for his own 
death at the end. 

That as arranged, I have several times endeavored to show, is 
really to his credit and also greatly to the advantage of the play. 
To this matter Mr. Lawrence is here making only a passing ref- 
erence; his concern is only with the last soliloquy and the sea voy- 
age, now impending; and surely he would agree with me that the 
situation at the end, as throughout the play in preparation for it, 
is emotionally superior to the situation in the ancient Orestes 
tragedies or in Julius Caesar and Corneille’s Cinna, not to mention 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge, and the 
Bestrafte Brudermord (all three based upon the Kydian Hamlet), 
where the hero both has confederates and also himself, as much 
as the villain, initiates treachery and contriving.'’ Hamlet, sparing 
the King at prayer, is a revenger, but a gentleman; and as I have 
said before, it is a sorry business to scheme to catch a man and 


11Art and Artifice, pp. 117, 124-5; Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 166-8. 
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kill him. Setting traps and by deceit or cajolery luring your vic- 
tim into them is not a hero’s role, and alienates the audience. 
Agamemnon stepping blindly into the toils of his murderer, who 
stays in the background, makes a better tragedy by far than (in 
the various versions) Orestes and Pylades, disguised and talking 
Phocian, playing the suppliant as in the Choephori, or the pilgrim 
worshipper as in Euripides’ Electra, while they hunt the murder- 
er’s trail! But Shakespeare has here the emotional and imaginative 
advantages of both situations. The ignominy of conspiring and 
contriving is all on the heads of the King and Laertes, yet Ham- 
let, to the end, beats them at their game: 


.,.. the question for the dramatist . .. is how the tragedy shall remain a 
tragedy, and at the same time the hero act like the gallant gentleman he is 
and yet be not a fool. If he really suspected, he would not keep the engage- 
ment; or else he would then be followed with less sympathy and anxiety, 
since he must needs come out ahead again, as the better man. Hamlet must 
perish, but neither falter nor fail. And in going to his death he preserves 
his reputation for astuteness as well as reckless valor by hearkening to a pre- 
monition and with a smile defying it. How manly is his misgiving, how fear- 
less! — (Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 181-2.) 


No doubt the fact that, in the King’s words, 
He, being remiss, 
Most generous and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils, 
is the cause of his death; but that is not a fault, moral or psycho- 
logical, and certainly the audience — probably Mr. Lawrence him- 
self — would not have it away. 

In any case, for his slender and (such I cannot but think it) 
makeshift psychology, as for the more thorough-going, what war- 
rant is there in the text? Less in Hamlet as Shakespeare has left 
it than in most of his plays. In general Shakespeare is an oppor- 
tunist, less conscious of his greatness, less conscientious in his work- 
manship, apparently, than any other great poet that ever lived. 
Twenty-two of his plays he left unprinted when he died, and the 
printing of the others was, if authorized, not authentic. At first 
glance he may seem to have taken more interest in the text of his 
Hamlet ; but even in the second, the better Quarto, ‘‘according to 
the true and perfect coppie’’ as the title-page has it, there is print- 
ing so bungled as: 

New lighted on a heave, a kissing hill III, iv, 59. 
As reason pardons will ITT, iv, 88. 


And like the state of the verbal text is much of the dramatic struc- 
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ture. Apparently the dramatist, in recasting Kyd, was, as usual, 
thinking only of the stage performance. Into that —both speech 
and situation — he poured life and poetry as no dramatist in any 
country had ever done before; but, as every student knows, Quarto 
2 is both more inconsistent and more incoherent than the erude 
pirated Quarto 1, which, however its origin is explained, is much 
nearer the Kydian original. 

Consider merely the larger alterations’* which heighten the dra. 
matic effect, but now and then at the cost of motivation, and often 
(for a modern student at least) even of intelligibility. The dra. 
matist seems frankly to presume upon the familiarity of the fable, 
whether legendary or theatrical ; and indeed, as Johnson says, ‘‘His 
audience could not have followed him through the intricacies of 
the drama had they not held the thread in their hands.’’ Consider, 
I say (though at the cost of hearing much that I have said before), 
and then ask yourself whether also a rather difficult and subtle 
psychology, of which in Saxo, Belleforest, or Kyd there was no 
trace, is here by them to be discovered or relied upon. 

First, the shifting of the famous soliloquy (together with the 
‘‘nunnery’’ scene attached to it, the King and Polonius behind the 
arras) from its place in Act II, Se. 2, where the hero enters ‘‘read- 
ing on a book.’’ Climax, indeed, is now thus secured — the chief 
and decisive test of Hamlet’s madness coming after that by Polo- 
nius alone and that by Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, along with 
the veiled threat (‘‘all but one shall live’’) and the King’s conse- 
quent resolve. There is also a richer dramatic texture — a livelier 
anxiety lest the hero betray himself and a sharper point in the ‘‘to 
a nunnery’’ cry; besides, there is an effect both startling and mysti- 
fying in their irrelevance as he begins his meditations — 


To be or not to be; that is the question — 


now without the book, now with ‘‘The play’s the thing’’ still ring- 
ing in our ears. Moreover, beneath the surface, there is even greater 
plausibility and reasonableness. Why, as in Quarto 1, after that 
disquieting experience behind the arras, should the King then per- 
mit Polonius to ‘‘board’’ him, and thereupon Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern? Still, why, on the other hand, should the King, with 
his guilty conscience, have permitted any probing into the cause 


12Cf. Mod. Phil., Aug. 1937, Nov. 1939, my articles on ‘‘Hamlet and the 
Spanish Tragedy’’; also my Hamlet (1919), ch. 3. 
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of the lunacy by others in the first place? In Belleforest, more 
naturally, where the fact of the fratricide is known, it is the gen- 
uineness of the lunacy, as in the Brudermord and probably in Kyd, 
that is in question. In point of motivation, then, there is little to 
choose ; not so — with Claudius thus continually more alarmed and 
aroused —in point of intensity. After the nunnery scene — after 
the Mousetrap — after the death of Polonius! As usual, what Shake- 
speare is here concerned about is the emotional situation. 

On the surface, however, the procedure in Quarto 2 has de- 
cidedly less plausibility and reasonableness: the simple, but natural, 
external motivation of Quarto 1 is by it interrupted, leaving be- 
hind in the dialogue vestiges of dislocation. In Quarto 2, just as 
in Quarto 1, at the end of Act II, Se. 1, Polonius bids Ophelia go 
with him to the King with the news of Hamlet’s madness; but in 
the following scene of Quarto 2, since, as a result of the shifting, 
no longer needed, she does not, as expected by the audience, ac- 
company him. A loose end is thus left. And there are also ragged 
edges. In both Quarto 2 and Quarto 1 Polonius says that, the Prince 
having the habit of walking in the ‘‘gallery’’ (or ‘‘lobby’’), Ophe- 
lia should encounter him there; and in Quarto 1, he then oppor- 
tunely, by pat coincidence, appearing, the experiment of spying 
and eavesdropping is undertaken forthwith. In Quarto 2, on the 
other hand, Ophelia now not being available, Polonius here does 
the ‘‘boarding’’ — undertakes the probing and detecting single- 
handed. Yet Shakespeare has not troubled to alter the lines of this 
dialogue between them accordingly. In Quarto 1, after the nunnery 
scene, with its spying and eavesdropping, which, with his usual 
canny (or uncanny) perspicacity, he has, in part at least, recog- 
nized, Hamlet here, as later with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, has 
reason to treat him disrespectfully, calling him, because of the fore- 
going deceitful use of Ophelia, ‘‘a fishmonger,’’ or bawd, and, 
subsequently, ‘‘old Jephtha,’’ still harping on his daughter. ‘‘ Yet 
he knew me not at first,’’ the old fellow mutters later, aside; ‘‘he 
said I was a fishmonger. He is far gone, far gone.’’ Even here, in 
Quarto 1, Polonius does not see the opprobrious point. The audi- 
ence do, having heard him told, through the arras, to ‘‘play the 
fool nowhere but in his own house’’; but in the second Quarto, as 
a result of the postponement of the nunnery scene they do so only 
as they manage to remember, ‘‘holding the thread in their hands.’’ 
As a result of the postponement, moreover, the soliloquy could 
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not, of course, be prepared for and motived by the book in the 
hero’s hand —if for no other reason, because Ophelia herself ig 
reading, which circumstance in Quarto 1 is both suspicious ang 
comical — and consequently, in after days, it has been misinter. 
preted. This, then, is psychology! How irrelevant, incompetent, the 
hero, — thus musing and ruminating, so wide of the mark, with 
the project of his own test (that of the King’s guilt, by the Mouse. 
trap) now already started! But in Elizabethan drama when people 
are stationed for spying, even soliloquies are overheard; and the 
critics, it seems, would have him give the project away! Others, in 
the effort to make him more relevant, misinterpret this academic 
discussion of suicide’** as— take arms against a sea of troubles! 
— the now practical one of revenge; and most of them so little ap- 
preciate the impersonal, philosophic tenor of this meditation, 
prompted, in Quarto 1, by the reading, that they take the words 
**No traveller returns’’ as pragmatic unquestionable evidence of 
his ‘‘bestial oblivion,’’ of his forgetting the ghost.'t Incoherence 
in the structure turns — conveniently for the psychologist but not 
for the Elizabethan playgoer — into incoherence in the character. 

That is none of Shakespeare’s doing; and only climax and sus- 
pense have been secured, at the cost (however it be with the plausi- 
bility or reasonableness) of continuity and intelligibility. In Quarto 
1 the hero drops in too promptly and patly, for the dramatist’s 
taste, or for ours; also the discussion of the lunacy and the reading 
of the letters in Ophelia’s presence are not to the dramatist’s taste 
or to ours; but by the removal of the soliloquy and eavesdropping 
scene into Act III not only are Hamlet’s soliloquy and his previous 
gibes at Polonius left unmotived but the point of Ophelia’s serv- 
ing the purposes of detection is obscured. By breaking in upon her 
in her chamber with the conventional signs of lovesickness, or eroto- 
mania, about him, the Prince had deliberately misled both her and 
her father; and now, at his next appearance, Ophelia stationed — 
‘*planted’’— is a more natural object of curiosity and suspicion 
to him, and, in herself, one of keener interest to the audience, than, 


isa‘‘He is not suffering from the scorn of the world,’’ as Professor Kit- 
tredge has said, like others before him, ‘‘the law’s delay, or the insolence of 
office’ ’— Hamlet, p. 208. 

14To the examples of the ‘‘irremeabilis unda’’ as an ancient and inevitable 
commonplace (Shakespeare and Other Masters, p. 139) may I add: ‘‘vias it- 
remeabiles (Here. Fur. 548) . . . Acheron invius renavigari’’ (Herc. Fur. 
715); Du Bellay, Epitaphe d’un petit chien; Ronsard, the ode Quand je suis 
vingt ou trente mois, last line. 
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as in-Quarto 2, after the project of the Mousetrap is under way. 
Though in Quarto 2 there is, as we have seen, more interest in the 
eavesdropping, there is less in the relations of the pair, now that 
“the very ecstasy of love’’ is nearly forgotten. Besides, Hamlet’s 
detection of Ophelia’s filial duplicity, important to the audience, 
js not nearly so evident as in Quarto 1, where the ‘‘boarding’’ col- 
loquy with Polonius, instead of preceding, follows. 

Passing over other inconsistencies or incoherences in Quarto 2, con- 
sider at least the alteration in Act V, where Hamlet for the first time 
apprises Horatio and the audience of what had happened on his voy- 
age, and of what he had done to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, all 
this only after the graveyard scene. In Quarto 1 this portion of the 
colloquy is missing ; for there, in Act IV, the matter has already been 
reported to the Queen by Horatio, who has had a letter. The altera- 
tion is in keeping with the heightened dignity and isolation of the 
hero, on which I have touched above, —the duty is for his single 
hand and brain! — and also with the nobler, more loyal relation 
between the King and his consort. In Quarto 1 the hero frequently 
shows he has something up his sleeve. As not in Quarto 2, he still 
has something of the crudely and fulsomely treacherous hypocrisy 
discernible in the revengers of the Spanish Tragedy, Antonio’s 
Revenge, the Brudermord, and Titus Andronicus, which are all in 
the same tradition; and as in the Brudermord, the Prince there, 
when bitterest, childishly calls Claudius ‘‘father,’’ and he, when 
wiliest, calls Hamlet ‘‘son,’’ which in Quarto 2 Hamlet never does 
and Claudius does but onee, at the outset, getting a rebuff for his 
pains.** Moreover, in Quarto 2 throughout the Queen learns nothing 
of the fratricide, or of her son’s purpose of revenge, or of the 
King’s own purpose for him in England. In Quarto 1 she does learn 
of all these, promises assistance, later sends encouragement to her 
son in his enterprise; and the similar confederacy or conspiracy 
with the lady and the hero’s friends, in Belleforest, Kyd’s original, 
the Spanish Tragedy, Antonio’s Revenge, and the Brudermord, in- 
dicates the same in the original Hamlet, their predecessor. By the 
later arrangement Hamlet has (as we have seen) no confederates, 
and (except at the play within the play, and then only in the de- 
tection of the King’s guilt) no confidant until just before the catas- 
trophic fencing-match. Even then Hamlet does not disclose his 
plan, but only his purpose. This secrecy may look like evasion, a 


18Cf, Mod. Phil., Aug. 1937, pp. 44-5. 
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faint-hearted effort to avoid committing himself: that is to the-nine. su 
teenth-century taste. But for the purpose of confirmation, before the th 
Mousetrap, he has confided in Horatio; and a psychological effec th 
requires at least a hint to the audience, as a narrative and emp. in 
tional one does not. What we have is not only not an ignoble byt of 
(on the contrary) a decidedly nobler effect, and also one more ex. be 
citing. And from the secrecy there is additional advantage to the is 
burial scene, at the cost, however, of the logic, the motivation, Very alt 
improbably, Hamlet and Horatio, entering together, have not al. | 
ready exchanged any of their accumulated stock of urgent and star. is 
tling news; but very effectively on the stage, Hamlet, now so near mt 
his own, dwells on the ‘‘revolution’”’ (or transformation) from dust ha 
to dust, and bandies words with the humorous boors, above the tis 
grave destined, as we ourselves already know but Hamlet does not, of 
for Ophelia. There is to be a disclosure; and, since the King and po 
Laertes are coming, there is danger. Thus (again) the suspense ig he 
heightened ; and much as when Hamlet enters ruminating without ha 
book in hand, as when he so readily sets out for England, as when mi 
he so readily (yet uncertainly) takes up with the fencing-mateh. fa 
The chief advantage of the secrecy, however, is in the structure of eal 
the tragedy as a whole; it is necessary for the postponement of the no 
catastrophe, along with the capital deed, which directly brings the po 
catastrophe about. Confederacy would be embarrassing to both hero be 
and dramatist. With it, the audience would rightly demand either th 
more intrigue, as in the earlier revenge tragedies, or else more of Co 
a motive for the delay. de 

Now Hamlet and Horatio’s unnatural taciturnity until after the Bu 
funeral sheds further light on Shakespeare as a realist. Like the on 
shifting of the ‘‘To be or not to be’’ soliloquy (with the nunnery int 
scene attached), certainly (in part at least) Shakespeare’s own br 
innovation, it is, on the other hand, unlike that, a quite complete fre 
improvement upon the dramatic action, with no such effects of dis- bo 
location as in Polonius’ ‘‘boarding,’’ and yet is a far bigger breach for 
of probability, a bolder neglect of motive. The two friends, both ter 
of them bursting with information and curiosity, seem neverthe- de 
less to have exchanged no more than a perfunctory salutation. It ter 


is like that other exciting inversion near the end of Act II, the ; 
sudden sotto voce; ‘‘Dost thou hear me, old friend? Can you play 1 
the murder of Gonzago?’’ followed by the soliloquy, ‘‘O what a 
rogue,’’ in which the hero upbraids himself for his inactivity, yet 
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suddenly has the happy thought of letting the actors perform some- 
thing like the murder of his father, as if he had not arranged for 
that already. In Quarto 2 the question put is more startling than 
in Quarto 1, not only because it is addressed confidentially to one 
of them — ‘‘old friend’’—, not to the players in general, but also 
pecause the ‘‘To be or not to be”’ soliloquy, with the nunnery scene, 
is still to come. The King has not yet taken alarm; yet Hamlet is 
already — mysteriously — on the offensive. 
This too is not psychology (or else it is in the hero’s favor!) ; nor 
is it that orderly, consequential narrative in which we are given 
much warrant or encouragement to find psychology. On the other 
hand, this is, as I have shown before, the ‘‘naive poetic’® perspec- 
tive’ that Andrew Lang observes in Homer, when in the last days 
of the ten years’ war (with which alone the poet is dealing), Helen 
points out to Priam, naming and describing them, the Achaian 
heroes on the plain below, as in real life either she or another would 
have done much earlier if at all. ‘‘It is the first duty of the dra- 
matist,’’ as Professor E. T. Owen remarks, though flying in the 
face of present-day criticism (which will not have oratory oratori- 
cal, or the theater theatrical, or acting histrionic) ‘‘to be dramatic, 
not to reproduce the processes of actual life;’’” and at several 
points, particularly the matters of the repeated burial rite at the 
beginning of the Antigone,'* and the coincidence in the @dipus 
that the Theban herdsman, who had handed over the child to the 
Corinthian, should have been the single surviving witness of Laius’ 
death, the writer shows how that principle applies to Sophocles. 
But he does not consider an example that Sir Richard Jebb dwells 
on before him, a closer parallel to the breaches of probability and 
interruptions of narrative noticed above. In the Antigone Creon, 
brought to his senses by Teiresias, proceeds to make amends by 
freeing the maiden from the rocky sepulchre and by burying the 
body of Polyneices. But in the report of the Messenger, the King, 
for no apparent reason, without the suggestion of a motive, at- 
tends to the latter duty before the former, finding then the maiden 
dead. ‘‘It was indispensable,’’ says the Sir Richard, ‘‘that the lat- 
ter part of the recital should correspond with the climax of tragic 





16Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 161-2. 
“Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, Oct. 1940, p. 58, ‘‘Drama in Sophocles’ 
Edipus Tyrannus.’? 
18Ibid., Jan. 1936, pp. 230-1, ‘Sophocles the Dramatist.’’ 
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interest.’” It is still more indispensable, I would add, that there 
should be the climax in the action — that Antigone should perish» 
Like most dramatists or poets, it seems — like Shakespeare, ¢ey. 
tainly — Sophocles wrote for effect. 

Enough has here been said to show that in his writing Shake. 
speare was interested, to use Johnson’s words, in ‘‘situation,”’ often 
insufficiently motived — generally, but not always (as in the fish. 
monger or ‘‘boarding’’ colloquy), heightening the effect, sometimes, 
incidentally, as in the To be or not to be soliloquy, beclouding the 
immediate occasion. What unmotived undertakings and situations, 
moreover, left in Quarto 1 and probably derived from the lost orig. 
inal, or there motived (as we shall see) but crudely, are here jn 
Quarto 2 not amended! The feigned madness and delay; the guilt 
of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (on the one hand), and the chasti- 
ty of Ophelia (on the other), both taken for granted; the thought. 
lessness about Ophelia after he had killed her father and his un. 
concern after he learns of her death, except in the exclamation, 
‘“What, the fair Ophelia!’’ and in his single outery as he wrestles 
with Laertes; without even mentioning her in his final colloquy 
with Horatio though he does regret his treatment of her brother, 
without even remembering her before his death. And there is the 
eareless inconsistency in his apology to Laertes, regretted by John- 
son: ‘‘It is unsuitable to the character of a good or a brave man 
to shelter himself in falsehood.’’ 

How little promising, then, is‘the chance of the audience’s per. 
ceiving, though with the thread in their hands, a psychology even 
if well provided for; and Shakespeare, certainly, was not the man 
to provide for it if not to be perceived. In general what the late 
Sir Arthur Quiller Couch says of Measure for Measure, compared 
to Whetstone’s play, may be said of Shakespeare’s tragedy con- 
pared to Kyd’s, as this is to be gathered from Quarto 1, pieced out 
with the Bestrafte Brudermord, the Spanish Tragedy, and Belle- 
forest. Whetstone’s, says Sir Arthur, might easily be made out to 
be the 


more rational story —as it is—, and therefore the better —as it is not. It 
is, on the contrary, tedious, flat, stale and unprofitable; whereas Measure for 
Measure, for all its flaws, is alive, interesting, exciting, in parts powerfully — 


19Antigone (Cambridge, 1900), pp. xix-xx. 
20Mr. Bowra (Sophoclean Tragedy, 1944, p. 111) recognizes this, but 
strangely defends the psychology, despite the fact that both Teiresias and 
the Chorus have put the duty of rescue first (11.1069-71,1100-1). 
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even terrifically — moving ; and the secret of its difference lies in its poetry — 
in that and in nothing else. 
It is more poetic, that is, and dramatic; but not more psychological. 
In recasting old plays Shakespeare’s primary purpose, no doubt, 
was to put the breath of life into the lines, music into the verse, 
neither of which need be psychological. And so much of an oppor- 
tunist or mere homme de thédtre Shakespeare is that particularly 
when recasting an old drama he is neglectful of the way the de- 
tails hang together. He shifts the scene or introduces a new one 
without duly adjusting them to the others. Not that because the 
play was really another’s he was more careless of posterity. The 
question of property rights in such matters did not arise; and here 
Shakespeare is as lavish of poetry as ever he was, as unconscious 
and careless. But painstaking, revising or adjusting, criticism or 
self-criticism, these were not his forte: coherence or want of it is 
not what an audience notices. When he had a fairly free hand, as 
in Othello and Macbeth, with only a novella or chronicle before 
him, he in his mind’s eye beheld, and, in the impetuous instinctive 
process, reproduced, a more coherent whole. But in Hamlet! Would 
a dramatist, who, if ever any did, wrote for effect, thus throw his 
psychology away? ‘‘Effect’’ is nowadays a word of reproach; but 
as Aristotle says, and all artists know, and best of all the play- 
wright who doesn’t print, ‘‘the end aimed at is of prime impor- 
tance’’ (Poetics V1, 13). The end here being immediate, ‘‘im gegen- 
wirtigen Moment (said Goethe) wirksam und bedeutend zu sein.”’ 
And when we turn to the two important soliloquies of self-revela- 
tion, ‘‘O what a rogue’’ and ‘‘ How all occasions,’’ what is to be 
made of them? All the charges Hamlet brings against himself — 
indifference, cowardice, forgetting or bestial oblivion, thinking too 
precisely of the event — he himself then repudiates, and the audi- 
ence would repudiate as well. ‘‘I do not know,’’ he mutters, 
Why yet I live to say, this thing’s to do, 
Sith I have cause and will and strength and means 
To do’t. 
It is in the same spirit and to the same result that. he has already 
rejected every explanation that has occurred to him; but here with 
this conclusion : 
O from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody or be nothing worth. 


And certainly he lives up to the promise. There is no word further 
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of irresolution, and no lack of activity either. The ‘‘tragie fault,” 
strangely enough, if there, has been cured considerably befor 
Act V; and then, it would seem, ‘‘ poetic justice’’ fails. 

For the simple story’s sake there must be such an utterance ag 
this his last soliloquy, missing in Quarto 1, now that the hero js 
about to be shipped off to England. The audience must see that 
the business of revenge is not now forgotten, neither by the hero 
nor the dramatist. It is an awkward gap in the action, demanding 
something to fill it— either a psychological motive or else, as | 
have suggested above, a narrative, superficial one. And is not this 
effect of mystery — ‘‘I do not know’’—, together with the resolye 
to mend his ways, much the same as that adopted for that other 
gap, at the outset, when he so illogically, and (if interpreted jn 
terms of character ) so ignominiously, takes at once to madness? 

As I perchance hereafter shall think meet 

To put an antic disposition on... 
That one peremptorily but necessarily preparing the audience, this 
one both prepares and reassures them. In both eases (as with ‘‘The 
play’s the thing’’) there is no psychological evasion, if there is a 
dramaturgical one; there is a bridging or covering of the gap 
rather than filling of it. There is assuming rather than explaining: 
in Kyd there was probably explaining of an unsatisfactory sort, 
like the justification of the lunacy and the delay — that the King 
is guarded —in the Brudermord.*: In Shakespeare it is not a 
defect but ‘‘a difficulty transcended.’’ Twice, in rather similar 
fashion, the dramatist has (in Burke’s words) put a generous deceit 
on the spectators and effected the noblest designs by easy (or sum- 
mary) methods. And to the ‘‘true artist’’ that applies particularly 
when he is, as here, in a pinch; above all, to a dramatist rewriting, 
and working, unlike a novelist, within definite limits. 

Or, in having recourse to the effect of mystery and intended 
amends, Shakespeare seems to be making use of a dramatic artifice 
like that in Othello (and that, less effectively, in King Lear, I, ii, 
195-7, to warrant Edmund’s success with Gloster and Edgar) : 


The Moor is of a free and open nature 
That thinks men honest that but seem to be so... 


21‘¢Through this assumed madness I hope to get the opportunity .. . al- 
ways surrounded by many guards; wherefore it may miscarry’’ (II, v; V, i). 
The guards are an obstacle in Belleforest, as in the ancient Orestean tragedies, 
of which the Euripidean seem to have influenced Kyd (cf. my Hamlet, 1919, 
p. 76); but they are not an excuse for delay. 
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which saves the hero from the spectators’ disapproval and con- 
tempt as jealous or suspicious by nature, and (Iago having such 
a reputation for honesty) from that of being stupid or gullible, 
either. And Hamlet, in similarly heroic — romantic — tragedy, is 
in equal, if not still greater, need of saving. How could a hero in 
the Elizabethan theatre be chargeable with so unheroic, so unro- 
mantic, a tragic fault as weakness of will or inadequacy in mental 
process, a psychical or physical malady? Richard II is quite an- 
other matter: — a well known character in an historical tragedy, 
in which the leading figure is commented upon disparagingly by 
the others, while Hamlet is universally respected, generally ad- 
mired, never criticized or disparaged. If I may here repeat, he, 
like Shakespeare’s 


other heroes, measured up to the requirements of Boileau, who despite his 
neo-classicism, was more healthily romantic than the nineteenth-century Ro- 
mantics themselves. To hold the stage for long and never be tedious, choose, 
he bids the poet, one heroic even in his faults (as in procrastination, vacilla- 
tion, self-deception, and the rest of them he certainly could not be) — 

En valeur éclatant, en vertus magnifique ; 

Qu’en lui, jusqu’aux défauts, tout se montre héroique. 
Lamb himself presently says the same as he refers to ‘‘a great or heroic na- 
ture’? as the proper protagonist in tragedy. Even the Stagirite was, so far, 
romantic, with the foremost Greek tragic poets to bear him out, as he insisted 
on the hero’s being noble or illustrious, ‘‘ better than men are’’22 — ‘‘ greater 
than they are,’’ said Longinus—and on the importance in tragedy of the 
‘‘marvelous.’’ A hero defective or frustrate, ‘‘stagy’’ or ‘‘hysterical’’? — 
what would Aristotle or Longinus, Atschylus or Sophocles, have said to that, 
not to mention the sound and solid Athenian or Elizabethan spectators? — 
(Shakespeare and Other Masters, p. 187.)22 


Here the veil of mystery is indispensable. 

Moreover, Hamlet, in being so admired, is but like the other 
leading characters in Shakespeare’s tragedy and even in his come- 
dy; the heroes, great, brave, and (except three historical ones) 
noble; the heroines beautiful and charming; the villains villainous. 
Even these are humorous and fascinating. And all this plays a 
big part in the emotional method upon which, as Mr. Lawrence 
notices, I have insisted. Shakespeare is not like Flaubert, who 
avowedly hated and despised his own creatures; or like other French 
novelists, or Ibsen, Strindberg, and O’Neill, who might conceivably 





22Professor Gilbert Murray (Essays and Addresses, 1921, p. 110) though 
(unlike most critics!) he ‘‘feels no difficulty in regarding Milton’s Satan, 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth, and A®schylus’s Clytemnestra all as his betters,’’ 
thinks our word good has become ‘‘more sharply moralized and perhaps one 
ought to say ‘‘higher’’ or ‘‘greater.’’ Cf. Sir H. J. C. Grierson, Cross Cur- 
rents (1929), p. 102: ‘‘the proper theme of tragedy is the defeat of a great 
soul, the undeserved ruin,’’ ete. 
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have said something the same. But what is still more important jp 
Shakespeare is that the audience are made to feel the qualities for 
themselves. That is mainly by their speech, or the poetry, Why 
should Rosmer fall under the spell of Rebecca, or why in the 
Strange Interlude should four men who appear, and some others 
who do not, crave so desperately the love of a woman no more 
worthy or alluring than Nina? Concerning Cleopatra or Juliet, 
Desdemona or Ophelia, or their lovers in turn, the disconcerting 
question does not arise.** And in Hamlet’s accents and rhythm, as 
I have elsewhere endeavored to show, there is nothing of the lan. 
guor or lassitude, inertia or acquiescence, to be found in those of 
Richard II or Browning’s Andrea del Sarto.** Hamlet evidently 
deserves the admiration. 

Mr. Lawrence takes his words in the last soliloquy, quoted above, 
quite literally, as if he could now go and kill the king. But he 
would only say he has had means to do it, though he still has, of 
course, ‘‘cause, and will, and strength.’’ ‘‘Means’’ he adds —for 
the climax — without shifting the tense. Now, certainly, he is 
‘‘ouarded,’’ as in IV, iii, 14; though he bids Rosenerantz and 
Guildenstern and the ‘‘others’’ ‘‘go a little before,’’ so dangerous 
a person, with blood on his hands, must necessarily be,”> despite 
Mr. Lawrence’s disinclination to think so, a prisoner. In a play 
where so much else, and that less obvious, is to be taken for granted, 
like the process whereby Hamlet has discovered the King’s pur. 
poses, together with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’s complicity, 
before the colloquy with his mother, this matter of practical busi- 


23Poets and Playwrights, pp. 125-6. 

24Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 164-5. 

25Mr. Granville-Barker (Hamlet, 1937, p. 129) is of the same opinion. Mr. 
Clutton Brock (Hamlet, 1922, pp. 122-3) disagreed with me (Hamlet, 1919), 
ignoring what the Prince says to his mother at the end of the closet scene 
(‘*I must to England’’); and taking Hamlet’s words ‘‘Good,’’ ‘‘Come, for 
England,’’ as Claudius later (IV, iii, 45 f) gives the order, for gay acqui- 
escence; though he is already ‘‘guarded’’ (1. 14), evidently feigning in that 
as in his other lunacy, and now mysteriously threatening the King and Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern as he did that more openly to the Queen. Then he 
spoke of hoisting the enginer with his own petard; now, as the King darkly 
speaks of his own ‘‘ purposes,’’ Hamlet sees ‘‘a cherub that sees them.’’ Mr. 
Clutton Brock, of course, thinks the hero is glad to get away; for, the dra- 
matist following Kyd and Belleforest, careless of motive, the critic thinks 
there must be one. Dramatist and hero, indeed, together have the not highly 
plausible one of playing the King’s game up to almost the end of the fifth 
act, and (before that, but particularly after) beating him at it; but in this 
we must acquiesce. — Without reference to the disputants, Professor Kittredge 
says the Prince ‘‘was well guarded’’ (Hamlet, 1939, p. xvi). 
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ness, as Claudius dispatches him to a treacherous death, must now 
surely be. They ‘‘go a little before’’ simply to let him have his 
soliloquy (this one, now, unheard): Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
‘and others’’ may well be trusted not to let him escape, or go back 
“to do’t.’? So the audience may be trusted to remember that, red- 
handed, supposedly a lunatic, he is not out on his own recognizance, 
or on bail. Like Hamlet himself, they know that Claudius only too 
thoroughly knows what he is about.** He, surely, is not also hesitant 
or irresolute, oblivious or remiss. 

That Hamlet himself is not, the dramatist seems to be here under- 
taking to show even positively, as well. The last soliloquy, at any 
rate, points in that direction. Missing in Quarto 1, it is, in the 
concluding two lines, quoted above, a reminder and reaffirmation 
of his intention near the close of the closet scene, likewise there 
missing, — the passage 

For tis sport to have the enginer 

Hoist with his own petar, and ’t shall go hard 

But I will delve one yard below their mines 

And blow them at the moon. 
In the defective Quarto 1 merely negative evidence, of course, is 
not weighty ; but in Quarto 2 these two passages, certainly hang- 
ing together, seem there at least to be in keeping and sympathy 
with the indubitable alterations already noticed — the shifting of 
the ‘‘To be or not to be’’ soliloquy and the nunnery scene, the 
elimination of the Queen and his friends as confidants and con- 
spirators, and the postponement of the news (Hamlet’s and Hora- 
tio’s both®’) till after the churchyard scene. The two passages con- 
tribute to the effect of secrecy and heroic isolation, but also (again) 
of mystery and suspense. 

That not more is made of Hamlet’s being guarded after the slay- 
ing in the closet is to the same purpose. It is like his uncle’s being 
guarded (if that is Kydian), in the Brudermord. The capital deed 
we know must come at the end; and as we have seen, Hamlet, in 
his delay, must not be prompted (or hindered) by any of the in- 
ternal motives considered but repudiated in the two important 
soliloquies. Nor must he by external ones like these. That is the 
point of the secrecy and of there being no confederates ; with these, 





26Cf. G. L. Kittredge, Shakespeare (1916), p. 40. 
27In Quarto 1, indeed, the news of Ophelia’s death is withheld; but it is 
unlikely that this is Kyd’s doing. 
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and for that matter without them, such external motives or 9}. 
stacles would make the delay more conspicuous, less reasonable 
reminding the audience (without satisfying them) of the duty up. 
done. Besides, as also we have seen, and even in the ancient re. 
venge tragedies, homicidal conspiring or contriving is not a hero’s 
role. Only once after Hamlet is certain is he given an opportunity, 
when his man is praying. And surely for Shakespeare’s emotional 
and dramatic, imaginative, not psychological, purposes it is better 
that his hero should meantime reproach himself, muttering ‘‘T do 
not know,’’ and instead of plotting, duly appreciate what lies be. 
fore him, speaking darkly but holding himself ready, letting the 
King take the initiative but promptly and cleverly turning his con. 
trivances against him. 

A disappointment, then, for the psychologists and sentimentalists 
in the dénouement? But what an ending for the tragedy as we have 
it, if that of one weak in will, whether regularly or irregularly ir. 
resolute! I will not repeat what I have elsewhere had to say about 
the Prince’s alertness and vehemence here at the close, as through- 
out his course, and the want of anything like indifference or irrele- 
vance, paralysis or languor, frustration or incompetence. The euri- 
ous thing is that now at the last he not only implores Horatio to 
tell his story but would fain know the very end of it all himself. 
For Hamlet, apparently, as for Horatio summarizing it in antici- 
pation, it is to be a story of things done, not things left undone; 
of intrigue, bloodshed and appropriate retribution, not of psycho- 
logical disclosure or personal confession. His interest keeps alive, 
not only in the succession to the crown, but (what is more startling 
from a drifter and dreamer) in the ‘‘news from England,’’ of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’s death! Goldsmith, on his death- 
bed, was asked whether his mind was at ease. He replied, ‘‘It is 
not.’’ Except for the unexplained bloodshed, his ‘‘ wounded name, 
things standing thus unknown’’—except for that, apparently, 
Hamlet’s is. What he has done troubles him — 


Report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied ; 
not his having been so long about it. His internal difficulty (whatever 
it is), as we have noticed, has, since he was on the point of setting 
out for England, ended and been forgotten; and now, at the last, 
he has no feeling either of remorse or (on the other hand) of sur- 
prise. ‘‘The interim is mine,’’ he has assured Horatio (who, also, 
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is now not surprised). For though not merely nor exactly, he has 
done what he had intended to do; he sees what he foresaw. 

Or if Hamlet’s fault is to be taken more seriously than by him it 
js, what a strange dramatic procedure, with the story, as sketched 
by Horatio, containing not the slightest suggestion of it! Hamlet 
“doesn’t know,’’ nor, it seems, his confidant, either. That Hamlet 
hasn’t confided the central secret nor on the stage referred to it, 
nor Horatio himself suspected it, does not matter. Mr. Lawrence 
cannot himself imagine Horatio saying ‘‘Now, my dear fellow, it 
js time you stopped delaying, and killed your uncle’’; and the sub- 
ject of the delay is never once touched upon between them. But 
if the Prince is really ashamed of it, why have, unnecessarily, ex- 
posed himself? Why, moreover, isn’t it Horatio that points the 
contrast with Fortinbras (or, if really intended, with Laertes) in- 
stead of —rather to his credit—the Prince? Another critic, the 
late Mr. Clutton Brock, protests that Horatio was not capable of 
explaining Hamlet. Not Mr. Clutton Brock’s Hamlet, certainly, 
whom, the critic blandly confesses, Hamlet himself could not ex- 
plain; but if he needed explaining, somebody else, then, should 
have been provided who could. Drama itself requires it. For the 
stage even Goldsmith’s ending were fitter. A hint at least is there 
given, a clue. And this is not a biography; not a mystery of fact, 
to which there may be no clue; not a sick soul known only to a 
heavenly maker, but (if sick at all) to one with pen in hand and 
all the riches of the language at his disposal. It is to me incon- 
ceivable that in a masterly stage play, whether for Shakespeare’s 
own promiscuous audience or for any other, the central fact of 
irresolution should not be laid bare by the hero or his confidant, 
or else by a discerning outsider, or raisonneur. Fortinbras, nearly 
a stranger, might well, in his funeral eulogy, not be expected to 
know of it; but he need not have been then permitted — ‘‘ would 
have prov’d most royally’’—to lead the spectators quite astray. 
So if here at the end the secret does not come out, why, then, there 
simply isn’t any. Considerations not suggested to the audience, as 
Mr. Courtney says, are considerations which do not exist for them. 

Hamlet’s mortal fault, if he has one, must come to light, for 
tragedy; just as Falstaff’s great discomfiting joke on Hal and 
Poins, if he has one, must (and quite as perceptibly as theirs on 
him) come to light, for comedy. For neither art can be a puzzle, 
ean defeat itself. But serious fault, so far as I can see, there is 
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none. Despite his carelessness and opportunism, Shakespeare suff. 
ciently understood his business; and generally let his public know 
all that, for his purposes, they needed to know,— like your painter 
or composer, all that they needed to see or hear. 

‘“‘Hamlet the prince of eryptie plays,’’ a reviewer recently said 
(as Mr. Lawrence certainly wouldn’t have) in a reputable literary 
organ. What would Shakespeare himself have thought of the phe. 
nomenon, or any other playwright (along with his audience), from 
Aeschylus to Ibsen? Such are the conclusions critics sometimes ar. 
rive at when considering too curiously. But would they did go 
oftener, for in such delighted, desperate frankness there ig an 
eventual advantage. The criticism thus comes to a dead end, de. 
feats itself; and as I have often said, the main difficulty with 
Shakespeare is the criticism. 


* * * * * 


Long after writing the above I have come upon two other criti- 
cisms of my work; one by Professor Rufus Putney, entitled ‘‘Jon- 
son vs. Stoll,’’ the other by Professor Brents Stirling, entitled 
“Psychology in Othello.’’*® 

Mr. Putney, with whom I have dealt above, is here following the 
same trail. ‘‘It is a curious reading of Macbeth,’’ he says, ‘‘that 
absolves the tyrant of all guilt’’ (p. 311). It is a curious reading of 
my writing, I cannot but answer, that makes me do so. In fact, like 
many reviewers, Mr. Putney seems to be a rather forgetful reader ;” 
and like Professor J. D. Wilson, as Professor Babcock has noticed, 
he sometimes both charges me with opinions I do not hold and pro- 
duces against me opinions as his own which I have pretty exactly 
expressed before him. [Macbeth’s] ‘‘horror at his deeds is what the 
normal man imagines he would feel if he were guilty of like aec- 
tions’’ (p. 311). For almost exactly that see my Shakespeare 
Studies, pp. 349-55; Poets and Playwrights, pp. 66, 124; Art and 
Artifice, p. 79; Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 21, 34, 181, 
205; From Shakespeare to Joyce, pp. 299, 314-15, 322. So again, of 
Iago, ‘‘The fact is merely that he hates Othello’’ (p. 317). See 


28PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Oct. 1944; Shakespeare Ass. Bulletin, July, 
1944. 

29As I myself have been, Mr. John Corbin indirectly reminds me in quoting 
at the end of his review (N. Y. Times, Dec. 8, 1940) some remarks that, he 
sweetly omits to say, are from The Elizabethan Hamlet (1895), written by 
Mr. Corbin. 
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Shakespeare Studies, pp. 382-90, Shakespeare and Other Masters, 
p. 236-7 : ‘*Sheer hatred, avowed four times in Act I. . . impels 
him.’’? — But Mr. Putney produces other opinions, I hasten to add, 
such as (when applied to Othello) ‘‘Woman is man’s ultimate 
necessity,’’ (p. 8315), to which I am far from wishing to lay claim. 
After that remark, quoting Othello’s earlier words to Iago that, 
were it not for his love for Desdemona, 


I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth, 


the writer takes it that there has been a change in him, and even 
owing to the tempest. 

Mr. Stirling pays me no such compliment in his title — Jonson, 
whose words on Shakespeare I have so often repeated and echoed! 
—but he touches me more nearly. He raises the question of ‘‘a 
distinction between psychological processes in a play and psycho- 
logical integration of a character’’ (p. 144). And though he seems 
to accept the plot as prior to the character, and to recognize in 
Othello the conventional postulate of the calumniator credited, he 
thinks I have not sufficiently provided for ‘‘ psychological processes 
within situations.”’ 

Mr. Stirling is right in pointing to the fact that in the dramati- 
cally probable, psychologically improbable situation of the Tempta- 
tion scene the hero is so manoeuvred by Iago as really, despite his 
nature, to contribute a good deal towards convincing himself. Still, 
I fail to see that this is by an essentially psychological process. All 
art is an accommodation, the result of adjustments; and since, as 
Sir John Squire says, Othello as otherwise presented ‘‘ would have 
been much more liable to kill himself than to stifle Desdemona’s 
last poor protestations of innocence and affection,’’ the balance 
must be righted.*® The hero is made somewhat to contradict the im- 
pression of his noble, sexually unsuspicious innocence, — not easily 
jealous, as Desdemona says and he himself says both at the outset 
and at the end —, and Iago is thus shielded from Othello’s natural 
suspicion. At this latter point, indeed, Othello’s psychology profits, 
but at the other it loses. And the purpose and effect are mainly 
dramatic. How much more exciting for the audience to see the 
hero, momentarily so ready and responsive, half leading the way 


30See, above, note 10. 
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— though often halting and recoiling —to his own destruction; 
and, though more varied, how much swifter, really, the action! Qn 
the stage, if not in the study, the persuasion, in a single scene, 
would, without this responsiveness, be much less plausible, though 
(with the postulate in mind) more consistent and intelligible. ‘The 
main reason for Realism,’’ says Professor Gilbert Murray, ‘‘ig to 
produce illusion, and in particular to keep up illusion when jt jg 
in danger of breaking down.’’* 

Of this responsiveness I have, I confess, taken too little account; 
though I did say, ‘‘it is only as we keep the attitude of a Renais. 
sance audience (accustomed to story, not psychology, on the stage, 
and to the convention of the calumniator credited) that we do not 
take the hero to be really a little gullible when succumbing in the 


Temptation scene.’’*? Still, mere names do not matter. If more of a’ 


compliment to Shakespeare’s art, why, here, for once in the world, 
let it be a psychology — ‘‘that,’’ as I have said before, ‘‘for an 
unsuspicious but sensible person it is easier to hold his nearest and 
dearest to be traitors than his informer a liar; that innocence in- 
clines to a belief in guilt rather than a belief in innocence, and 
that the most trustful man is most capable of distrust; that one 
can be made incapable of distrusting the testimony which his na- 
ture forbids him to accept, to the point of distrusting the testimony 
and character of those whom his nature and their own forbid him 
to discredit.’’** For in the Temptation scene only such a ‘‘specious 
and unreal’’—such a paradoxical — psychology may be said to 
assert itself. 

And so with ‘‘the failure of the Moor to confront Desdemona 
with interrogation or accusation’’ (p. 139). In Act IV, scene 2, 
where Othello, now almost entirely under Iago’s spell, tormenting 
both himself and his wife, plays the part of visiting her in a brothel, 
Shakespeare, Mr. Stirling says, ‘‘dramatizes a simple and relevant 
psychological process. It is the phenomenon of morbid and malig- 
nant secretiveness —‘I have something against you, but you shall 
not have the satisfaction of knowing what it is.’’’ So he mystifies 
her, and ‘‘in reply to her imploring ‘To whom, my lord, with whom, 
how am I false?’ he puts her aside in grief with ‘O Desdemona, 
away! away! away!’’’ But to that my. own reply can only be, 

31Classical Tradition (1927), p. 73. 


32Shakespeare and Other Masters, p. 20. 
33Art and Artifice in Shakespeare, pp. 16-17. 
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What evidence is there in the text for such morbidity, malignity, or 
secretiveness? And what but “‘slurring and blurring,’’ such as is 
to be found in other jealousy tragedies,** and that very perceptible 
too, is there in the outcry, ‘‘away, away’’? (Or whether warranted 
by the text or not, better here but the dramatic ‘‘sleight of hand’’ 
than such psychology, belittling the grandest of Shakespeare’s 
heroes.) Instead of morbidity and secretiveness under Iago’s spell 
the great general is cruel, brutal, explosive; and mere psychology 
here would much rather require him to blurt the secret out. 

But in general the point is well taken. There are, subordinately, 
psychological processes involved : as, I should say, in lago’s tempta- 
tion itself, his well-managed manoeuvres and innuendoes; in Othel- 
lo’s obvious self-deceptions ‘‘not a jot, not a jot,’’ and the ‘‘mur- 
der which I thought a sacrifice’’; and particularly when the knock- 
ing comes after the murder. 


Oth. Yes: — ’tis Emilia.— By and by. — She’s dead. 
’Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio’s death. 
The noise was high. Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall she come in? Were’t good? — 
I think she stirs again: — no. What’s best to do? 
If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife. 
My wife! my wife! what wife! I have no wife. 
O, insupportable! O heavy hour! 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Did yawn at alteration. 
Emil. (Within.) I do beseech you 
That I may speak with you, O, good my lord! (V, ii, 91-103.) 


Here, as I have noticed once before, ‘‘is more psychology of the 
right dramatic sort, in this stage business; and at the word ‘wife’ 
he had forgotten. There has been, in his own words, an eclipse, and 
he is now groping and stumbling in its shadow.’’** Also, incidental- 
ly, I have exhibited psychological processes within situations else- 
where. For instance, in Hamlet, as well as Julius Caesar; when the 
Prince expecting the Ghost speaks of the ‘‘vicious mole’’ and the 
“dram of éil,’’ commonly thought to be in himself. 


Indeed, the speech is more truly, though more directly, psychological than it 
is thought to be. At such a moment a person does not allude to defects in his 
own personal character any more than he does to the harrowing business in 
hand (which Hamlet, quite naturally, is, as Coleridge says, avoiding); but 





34Just so, for the same obvious dramaturgic purposes, in Dolce’s Marianna, 
Voltaire’s Zaire, and Schiller’s Kabale wnd Liebe the hero avoids interroga- 
tion and accusation or the disclosure of the rival’s name. Cf. my Othello (1915), 
pp. 7-8. 
35Shakespeare and Other Masters, p. 208. 
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talks on about trivial or indifferent matters — of the customs hereabouts, and 
what is said of them elsewhere, or, as just before, of the weather and the 
hour, like the sentinel in scene 1, or like Decius, Casca, and Cinna outward} 
engrossed in the question where the sun now rises, while Cassius and Brutyg 
whisper conspiracy.36 


But of psychologizing I have, I freely confess, not done much — 
having found that already and abundantly done, before me. 


s6[bid., p. 140. 























RICHARD LOVELACE’S ‘‘MOCK-SONG’’ 


By Witta McCuune Evans 
Hunter College 


In attempting to reconcile Lovelace’s diverse traits critics have 
pronounced illogically, I think, that while upon occasion and quite 
by accident the poet tossed off some of the finest lyrics in the lan- 
guage, he wrote much obscure verse, never revised, and was hasty, 
eareless and lacking in craftsmanship.‘ Lovelace of course had 
faults, and may have been more or less guilty of the sins enumer- 
ated by his critics. A recent examination of certain lyrics hitherto 
regarded as among his inferior poems, however, has led me to ques- 
tion the old critical verdicts ;? and the discovery of a contemporary 





1H. J. C. Grierson, Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921), p. xxxvi: ‘‘The text of Richard Love- 
lace’s Lucasta (1649) is frequently corrupt, and the majority of his poems 
are careless and extravagant, but the few good things are the finest expression 
of honour and chivalry in all the Cavalier poetry of the century... .’’ W. J. 
Courthope, A History of English Poetry (London, 1903), m1, 287 and f.: 
‘‘Lovelace’s reputation rests on two compositions known wherever the English 
language is studied, but whose other writings have little value,’’ and are char- 
acterized by ‘‘conceit and obscurity.’’ Edmund Gosse, ‘‘Richard Lovelace,’’ 
in The English Poets edited by T. H. Ward, 11, 181: ‘*. .. Lovelace was an im- 
provisatore who wrote two of the best songs in the language by accident, and 
whose other work is of much inferior quality. A more slovenly poet it would 
be difficult to find; his verses have reached us in the condition of unrevised 
proofs sent out by a careless compositor. .. .’’ George Saintsbury, A History 
of Elizabethan Literature (New York, 1910), p. 375: ‘‘It is not quite true 
that Lovelace left nothing worth reading but the two immortal songs .. . 
and it is only fair to say that the corrupt condition of his text is evidently 
due... in part, to incompetent printing and the absence of revision.’’ W. 
Carew Hazlitt, Lucasta (London, 1864), p. xxxiv: ‘‘. . . Lovelace, in writing, 
accepted from indolence or haste, the first word which happened to occur to his 
mind.... We can searcely picture to ourselves Lovelace blotting a line, though 
it would have been well for his reputation, if he had blotted many.’’ C. H. 
Wilkinson, The Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1925), 
in 2 vols., 1, lx: ‘fat his worst he sinks to a level from which mere crafts- 
manship would have saved a more experienced author. . . .’’; and p. Ixii: 
‘‘He certainly wrote with this ‘recklessness.’. . . Haste, want of practice, 
and consequent lack of mastery over technique, inevitably tend to render the 
Caroline poet incoherent and his verse laboured.’’ 

2Lovelace’s skill as a craftsman is suggested in my article, ‘‘ Lawes’ and 
Lovelace’s Loose Saraband,’’ PMLA, Liv (1939), 764, and in ‘‘The Rose: 
A Song by Wilson and Lovelace,’’ to appear in MLQ. ‘‘To Amathea,’’ PQ, 
xxl (1944), 129, touches upon passages of a well known poem which have 
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manuscript version of ‘‘A Mock Song’” further challenges the 
accusation that Lovelace was a careless craftsman and negligent jp 
revision. The text which has just come to light was set to music 
by John Cave, and found in Gamble’s collection of manuscript 
songs in the New York Public Library.* 

Even though Cave’s text varies considerably from the printed 
version,’ there is no evidence that the former is of a spurious na. 
ture, and there are several reasons to believe it represents Love. 
lace’s original draft of the poem. Before considering these reasons, 
however, it should be pointed out that Cave’s text is neither the 
poet’s nor the composer’s holograph,® and so little information 
concerning the composer’s life is available that the authenticity 
of the song-text cannot be determined from the extant biographical 
data.’ Yet there is one fact concerning Cave’s share in providing 


hitherto been regarded as incoherent and obscure, but which have taken on new 
meaning as viewed in the light of recently discovered material, ‘‘An Early 
Lovelace Text,’’ PMLA, Lx (1945), 382, reveals evidences of Lovelace’s care 
in revision. 

38The word ‘‘Mock’’ in the title pertains, obviously, to the satirical nature 
of the poem, not to the word ‘‘Song.’’ 

4My article, ‘‘Lawes’ Version of Shakespeare’s Sonnet CXVI,’’ PMLA, 
LI (1936), 120, contains a brief description of Gamble’s manuscript. Dr, 
Charles W. Hughes has prepared a study of this collection called The Com- 
monplace Book of John Gamble, containing biographies of the composers who 
contributed songs to the volume, analyses of several of the compositions, and 
an account of Gamble as copyist and composer. Dr. Hughes permitted me to 
read his paper in manuscript. It is now, I think, in the press. 

5Richard Lovelace, Lucasta. Posthwme Poems (1659/60). The copy here 
referred to is that belonging to the British Museum, shelf no. P25928, G11445. 
References to Lovelace’s other poems in this article are to the text edited by 
C. H. Wilkinson, The Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1925), in 2 vols., vol. 1. 

6The songs in the latter part of the volume (including Cave’s text) are in 
a single hand which might be Gamble’s or that of a scribe. Hughes believes 
the work was done by a scribe; but definite proof as to the identity of the 
copyist has not as yet been established. 

7A brief account of Cave’s death is found in The Old Cheque-Book, or Book 
of Remembrance of the Chapel Royal, Edited by E. F. Rimbault, Printed by 
the Camden Society (Westminster, 1872), p. 13. Entry for 1663. ‘‘Mr. John 
Cave, one of the Gentlemen of His Majesties Chappell Royall, goeing home to 
his lodgeing upon the 30th of January about 7 or 8 of ye clock in the evening, 
about the new Exchange, was by one James Elliott, a Scott, run through the 
body, of which wound he deprted this life the 16th day of February following, 
1663.’’ On p. 212, Rimbault notes that Pepys referred to Cave’s death in the 
Diary, February 1, 1663/4. ‘‘I hear how two men last night, jostling for the 
wall about the New Exchange, did kill one another, each thrusting the other 
through; one of them of the King’s Chapel, one Cave, and the other a re- 
tayner of my Lord Generall Middleton’s.’? The Cheque-Book also supplies the 
information that Cave was a member of the Chapel Royal at the time of 
Charles II’s coronation, and was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
18 February, 1663/64. 
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the song-text that must be taken into account: he belonged to a 
school of musical composition dominated in England by the Lawes 
prothers, John Wilson, and others who believed that notes should 
be set to words — not words to notes— and that preserving the 
exact syllables of the original text while setting them to music was 
one of the cardinal skills of the song-maker.* Cave would thus 
certainly not have gone out of his way to change the words. 

A further reason for thinking that Cave’s text represents an 
authentic early version of the poem is that it appears in John 
Gamble’s song book. Gamble not only admired Henry Lawes, the 
chief exponent of the theory that syllables should not be altered 
while being set to music,® but believed in and practiced Lawes’s 
doctrine.° Thus on general principles Gamble would have pre- 
ferred a correct to an incorrect text; and there were also partic- 
ular and personal reasons for him to have desired an accurate copy 
of Lovelace’s stanzas. The poet, who was himself a musician, made 
his own views clear about the way in which words should be set 
to notes: that syllables should be so naturally and so perfectly 
preserved that ‘‘singing troth is but in tune to speak.’’* As Gam- 
ble could expect when he performed songs before his patron’s 


8For general information concerning the music of the period see the Oz- 
ford History of Music, vol. 111; for a bibliography of song-books and criticism, 
Morrison Comegys Boyd, Elizabethan Music and Musical Criticism (Phila- 
delphia, 1940). For statements of Lawes’s theory of composition, see the pref- 
aces to his volumes of Ayres and Dialogues, printed in 1653, 1655, and 1658, re- 
spectively. These are reprinted in my Henry Lawes Musician and Friend of 
Poets (1941), pp. 198-200; 204-5; 221. In this connection it is of interest to 
note that even to Campion ‘‘the words .. . came first in importance.’’ From 
R. W. Short, ‘‘Metrical Theory and Practice of Thomas Campion,’’ PMLA, 
Ix (December, 1944), p. 1003. 

*Gamble’s admiration for Lawes is stressed by Hughes (see n. 4) who ob- 
serves that Gamble included in his collection 27 songs of Henry Lawes’s com- 
position, 27 of Gamble’s own composing, 8 by Wilson, and 8 by Webb, while 
the other composers were represented by but one or two songs each. 

10A comparison of Lovelace’s printed text for the poem, ‘‘Tell me Alexis 
what this parting is,’’ with that which Gamble set to music shows how closely 
Gamble followed the words. The song was printed in Gamble’s Ayres and 
Dialogues (1659), and reprinted by Wilkinson, op. cit., 1, between pp. 38 and 
39. 

liLovelace’s poem, ‘‘To my Noble Kinsman T. 8S. Esq; /On his Lyrick 
Poems composed / by Mr. J. G.’’ Wilkinson, 11, 169. In this lyric Lovelace 
says that he dislikes musical settings which ‘‘extend and rack’’ the verse. Nor 
does he admire the high melodie curve of Gamble’s tunes. There is no indica- 
tion, however, that Gamble was guilty of changing syllables. Had such been 
the case, the poet in so frank a declaration of his tastes would certainly have 
commented on the outrage. There is evidence in the last stanza that Lovelace 
on the whole approved of Gamble’s methods of composition in the tribute paid 
to the composer’s wise arrangements of Ut, Re, and Mi. 
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guests that Lovelace himself might be in the audience,” jt pp 
hooved the musician to procure for his repertoire the best possible 
copies of the poet’s texts.‘* Furthermore, when Gamble had eom. 
posed a musical setting for one of Lovelace’s poems, he had been 
entrusted with an approved manuscript version.'* Thus if Caye 
had altered the syllables of ‘‘A Mock Song’’ Gamble might haye 
been permitted to correct the errors from an authentic draft of 
the lyric. Whether or not Gamble corrected the song when he added 
it to his collection, the fact that he and at least one member of his 
potential audiences preferred an accurate to an inaccurate version 
suggests that the musician would not have intentionally copied 
(or had copied for him) lines that were radically divergent from 
the original. Before making further observations on the authep. 
ticity of Cave’s text, the song itself must be examined. A repro. 
duction of the musical setting and a transcript of the words are 
here printed by permission of the New York Public Library Au. 
thorities : 


Now whightt hales in a graue; 

and our head is our slaue: 

y® brightt pearle in his close shell off oyster. 
now thatt earthly kings 

are butt ayery things; 

and all roomes Conffinde to a Cloyster; 

now Clark tarquin the Childe; 

our whightt lands exilde; 

yee undefiiled ; 

nott a Courtt ape’s leftt to Conffute us: 


Choris: 


SCC ONOTFP WDE 


11 then lett y:°F uoyces reach heigh; 
12 as y:°F collors did filye; 

13 & fflorishinge Cry; 

14 longe liue the greatt olliver brutus: 


2 


15 Now ther son is unarm’d 
16 and ther moone by us Charm’d 
17 all ther starrs desolu’d to a jealley 


12Gamble’s patron was Thomas Stanley. George Saintsbury, Minor Poets 
of the Caroline Period (Oxford, 1921), 11, 97, says that Stanley was ‘‘con- 
nected with Sandys, Lovelace, and Sherburne, all of whom were his intimate 
friends. . . .’’ It would be reasonable to think that when Stanley gave musical 
entertainments his ‘‘intimate friends’’ would form a part of the audience. 

13The song beginning, ‘‘ Tell me Alexis,’’ see n. 10. 

14The song referred to in notes 10 and 13. The fact that Lovelace included 
below the title the information, ‘‘Set by Mr. John Gamble,’’ shows that the 
composer had used an approved manuscript text and that the poet had been 
pleased with the song. Had Lovelace objected to the musical setting it is unlikely 
that he would have mentioned the composer’s name. 
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18 now the theighes off the Crowne 

19 are tumbled downe 

20 and the bodies all butt a belley 

21 in puer sankteffi’ed wine 

22 our grose spiritts refine 

23 and drowne all brine 

24 since y® poore knightts haue yeilded ther spentt gorge 


Choris: 
25 ffor now an order is taine 
26 with hony soytt perffaine 
27 shott fforth amaine 
28 ffor the dragon hath killed the saintt George..... 

Even a casual comparison of the song with the first printed ver- 
sion of the poem reveals that many passages of the two texts are 
in virtual agreement. These passages it is reasonable to conclude, 
represent fragments of an early draft of the lyric from which the 
two extant versions were derived, and are of significance in that 
they refer to a time of writing — to a ‘‘Now,’’ and to a state of 
affairs — which help to establish the limitations of the period dur- 
ing which Lovelace penned the original lines of ‘‘A Mock-Song.’’ 

Lines 7 and 8 of both texts refer to Tarquin (Prince Charles, 
later Charles II)** as in exile. As a matter of fact the Prince did 
leave England for the Scilly Isles in March, 1646, and from there 
sailed in April for Jersey, and for France on June 24 of the same 
year. Thus the original poem could not have been written before 
March, 1646. The use of the word ‘‘Now”’ in line 1, and of the 
present tense in lines 2 and 3 of both texts in referring to ‘‘our 
. Head’’ (King Charles I) as a ‘‘slave’”® and as confined or im- 
prisoned in a ‘‘close shell’’ indicates that at the time of writing 
his Majesty was still alive. As Charles I’s execution took place on 
January 30, 1648/9, the original poem was obviously written be- 
fore that date. Thus the first draft of A Mock Song was prepared 
after the Prince’s departure in March, 1646, and before January 
30, 1648/9. 


15Wilkinson, I, 93, n. to page 143, 1. 7: ‘‘ Tarquin. Charles II was frequently 
so called.’? 

16Concerning the condition of Charles I after the surrender of Oxford, Clar- 
endon, History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 1888), Iv, 202, says, ‘‘though the 
King received all outward respect, he was in truth in the condition of a 
prisoner; no servant whom he could trust suffered to come to him.’’ Lovelace’s 
use of the word ‘‘slave’’ here is interesting in that Charles referred to him- 
self as a ‘‘fetter’d slave’’ in a poem written before September 18, 1648, and 
printed by F. M. G. Higham, in Charles I (London, 1932), p. 276. 
Imprison me ye Traytors! Must I be 
Your fetter’d slave whilst you’re at liberty, 
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The differences between the two texts, on the other hand, reveal 
the limitations of the respective periods when the song was ¢om. 
posed and the poem was revised for the press. In general the varia. 
tions can be classified as (1) minor technicalities; consisting of 
differences in spelling, punctuation, and changes due to careless. 
ness, slips of the pen, ete.— a type of variant that need not con. 
cern us here; and (2) major changes in wording and in the re. 
writing of lines. 

The major differences are indicated in the following table: 


Line Printed-text Song-text 

Z the a 

4 the Miter is lost, thatt earthly kings 

5 The proud Pralates, too, crost, are butt ayery things; 

7 He that Tarquin was styl’d, now Clark tarquin the Childe; 
11 rise reach 

14 brave greatt 

15 the ther 

16 the ther 

17 the ther 

19 And the Arms are lopp’d down, are tumbled downe 
20 Body is bodies 
21 Let the Commons go on, in puer sankteffieed wine 
22 The Town is our own, our grose spiritts reffine 
23 We’l rule alone; and drowne all brine 
24 For since 
25 And for now 
27 Shout shott 
28 our the 

vanquish ’d killed 


From the above table it appears that the limits of the period 
when Cave’s text could have been written were identical with those 
established for the composition of the original draft of the poem. 
That is, lines 7 and 8 show that the song could not have been writ- 
ten earlier than 2 March, 1646, the date of the Prince’s departure 
from England; and the references in line 7 to the Prince’s pseu- 
donym ‘‘Tarquin’’ as in current use as well as the description of 
young Charles as a ‘‘Clark’’ and a ‘‘Childe’’ —a little boy still 
occupied in studying his A B C’s from his horn-book — point to 
January 30, 1648/9 as the latest date when the song was likely to 
have been composed. For on the day of Charles I’s execution, the 
Prince became Charles II, and it was no longer to the advantage 
of the cavaliers to represent the young man as physically and 
mentally immature.*’ 


17By January, 1648/9, Charles was nineteen years old, had taken part in 
military and naval expeditions, witnessed the battles of Edgehill, Copredy 
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The fact that Cave’s text was thus written during the period 
when the original draft of the poem was composed, plus the evi- 
dence submitted in previous paragraphs to the effect that both 
the composer and the copyist had reasons for preferring a correct 
to an incorrect version of the lyric, strongly point to the conclu- 
sion that the song-text represented the form in which ‘‘A Mock 
Song’’ was first circulated. 

An examination of the variants of the printed text on the other 
hand, reveals that they were.contributed after the composition of 
Cave’s version. In line 7 the disappearance of the word ‘‘Now’’ 
presumes a later time of writing, while the omission of the words 
descriptive of Tarquin’s childlike traits suggests that the Prince 
could no longer be regarded as a small boy principally occupied 
with his studies. In the same line the use of the past tense proves 
that the nickname ‘‘Tarquin’’ was at the time of revision no longer 
suitable, and stresses the author’s apparent desire to call attention 
to the fact that it was not appropriate to refer to Charles by his 
former pseudonym.** In line 14 the substitution of ‘‘brave’’ for 
“‘oreatt’’? may have been prompted by the popularity of the song, 
“Q Brave Oliver,’’ which was well under way in the early ’50’s.’® 
In line 19 the reference to cutting down the King’s arms pertained 
to the action of Cromwell’s followers who hewed down the royal 
insignia wherever they found it, and more particularly, no doubt, 


Bridge, and the surrender at Lostwithiel, had begotten two sons (the younger 
of the two became the Duke of Monmouth), and was planning a campaign to 
regain the throne. To pretend that he was a ‘‘Clark’’ or a ‘‘Childe’’ would 
have been ridiculous. Osmund Airy, Charles II (New York, 1904), p. 32, 
stresses the early physical maturity of the young man, and on p. 36, says 
that only a ‘‘desultory show of education was kept up’’ during the Prince’s 
exile. Charles was ‘‘more ably initiated into the relaxation of the Court where 
intrigue, duelling, and license reigned supreme.’’ And the cavaliers found it 
more advantageous to flaunt proofs of the young King’s maturity by winking 
at the mention of his amatory conquests and by pledging the beauty of his 
mistresses in cider and perry, than in stressing false evidences of his extreme 
youth and helplessness. 

18As the name Tarquin continued to be used during the early 50’s, the au- 
thor’s suggestion that it was no longer an appropriate title should be re- 
garded as an indication of the poet’s own taste, or to the practice of those 
with whom he came in contact. Airy, op. cit., p. 37, calls attention to the fact 
that while Charles was ‘‘at Jersey’’ he was ‘‘like a school boy, no distance 
kept, but all suffered to be as familiar with him as if they were his fellows.’’ 
Such a state of affairs no doubt prompted the author of the Cave text to 
refer to the Prince as a ‘‘Clark’’ and a ‘‘Childe.’’ Later, in France, Charles 
was expected to maintain an aloof dignity, which was resented by many of 
his English followers. 
19Hyder E. Rollins, Cavalier and Puritan (New York, 1923), p. 221. 
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to the discussion of an order introduced into the House of Com. 
mons in February, 1648/9, directing the removal of the King’s 
armoreal bearings from all public places.*° Line 21 is a comment 
on the action taken in the House of Commons abolishing the House 
of Lords on March 19, 1648/9.** In line 22, the author’s jibe at 
civic government, or rather the lack of it, expressed a Royalist’s 
grievance over the Commons’ control of the Mayor and City Off. 
cials. 

The printed variants thus refer to events and acts impending 
in the early winter of 1648, and culminating after the King’s exe. 
cution, during the spring of 1648/9. The sense of immediacy eon. 
veyed in the concrete references to topics under discussion in par. 
liament strongly suggests that ‘‘A Mock Song”’’ was revised for the 
press while these discussions were being held and were therefore 
uppermost in the author’s mind. 

There is little doubt I think, that Richard Lovelace himself con- 
tributed the printed variants for ‘‘A Mock Song.’’ He was confined 
in Peterhouse prison from June 9, 1648, until April 10, 1649, 
during the period when the events referred to in the printed vari- 
ants were taking place. Lovelace not only had leisure to brood over 
the wrongs he and his party had suffered, but was reported by 
Anthony Wood to have spent this time in framing his poems for 
the press.”* I have not been able to locate any evidence that the poet 
was assisted in this revision.** 

24The fact that Dudley Lovelace with the assistance of Eldred Revett edi- 
ted and saw through the press the volume of verse Lucasta. Posthume Poems 


20The Parliamentary or Constitutional History of England, by Several 
Hands (London, 1763), in 24 vols., x1x, 15. 15 Feb., 1648, ‘‘The same day the 
House ordered that the Arms of the late King, over the Speaker’s Chair, be 
forthwith taken down; and that an Act be brought in for taking away the 
same out of the several Courts of Westminster, and all the other public Places; 
and that the Arms of England be set up in their Stead.’’ On p. 160, the entry 
for August 9, 1649: ‘‘An order was also made for taking down and demolish- 
ing the Arms of the late King in all public Places, and likewise all Statues 
of him and Inscriptions. . . . So active were these Reformers of the State in 
obliterating all Marks of Regal Sovereignty.’’ 

21Noted by Wilkinson. The Act was recorded in Acts and Ordinances of the 
Interregnum, Collected and Edited by C. H. Firth and R. S. Rait (London, 
1911), 1, 24. 

22Wilkinson, op. cit., 1, xliv. 

23Athenae Oxonienses (1691), 11, 146-7, and quoted by Wilkinson, 1, Ap- 
pendix. Lovelace was ‘‘ wounded at Dunkirk, and in 1648 returning into Eng- 
land, he with Dud. Posthumus before mention’d, then a Captain under him, 
were both committed Prisoners to Peterhouse in London, where he fram’d his 
Poems for the Press, intit. Lucasta: Epodes, Odes, Sonnets, Songs, &e. Lond. 
1649. oct.’’ 
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In view of the sense of immediacy conveyed by the printed 
variants, of the report that Lovelace was revising his poems for 
the press during the period when the events referred to in the 
alterations were taking place, and of the lack of proof that anyone 
else changed the text of ‘‘A Mock Song,’’ it is logical to think that 
the poet who penned the first draft of the lyric was also the author 
of the revisions. Until further evidence can be offered to the con- 
trary, the accusation that Lovelace never revised cannot be con- 
sidered as valid criticism. 

If the hypothesis is accepted that Lovelace himself prepared ‘‘A 
Mock Song’’ for the press, several deductions regarding the poet’s 
methods of revision can be made. The extent and thoroughness of 
the process cannot be determined from evidence now available ;*° 
but that the work consisted of converting a song into a poem which 
appealed to the eye from the printed page can hardly be doubted. 
In lines 1, 25, and 28, words clear in meaning were substituted for 
those easy to sing. The rewriting of lines 4, 5, 21, 22, and 23 con- 
sisted of replacing for allusions to vague continuing disaffections, 
references to specific events. The recasting of line 7 was necessary 
to correct a statement which, though true at the time of writing, 





(1659), containing ‘‘A Mock Song’’ does not necessarily prove that either 
of these gentlemen had a hand in revising the poem. Wilkinson, op. cit., 1, lii 
and liii, says that Richard had contemplated the preparation of a second vol- 
ume of verse, ‘‘and may actually have begun to prepare for publication.’’ The 
fact that Wood believed that Richard was revising poems for the press during 
the period of his Peterhouse imprisonment (see n. 23) is of importance in 
this connection. For during the spring of 1648/9, the collection Wood men- 
tioned was in the press. If therefore Richard was revising poems they must 
have been the lyrics contained in Lucasta. Posthume Poems (1659) which 
contained ‘‘A Mock Song.’’ Another interesting item in this connection is 
that Dudley and Eldred Revett were not known to be at work on their collec- 
tion until after Richard’s death (1656). By that time the events mentioned 
in the printed variants, if not forgotten, were considerably dimmed in im- 
portance. The events referred to in the printed variants have too much of a 
sense of immediacy to have been contributed eight years after they had taken 
place. 

25Without evidence establishing the exact time referred to as ‘‘Now’’ in 
the printed text, it is impossible to determine whether the references in lines 
2, 13, and 15, to Charles I as still alive, are anachronisms. If Lovelace revised 
‘‘A Mock Song’’ before Charles’s execution, he must be granted something 
of a gift for prophecy in the rewriting of lines 21, 22, and 23. For while 
there was discussion concerning the abolishment of the House of Lords, and 
resentment at the high handed behavior of the Commons in the subjugating 
of the city officials, before the King’s death, the Commons did not act on 
the events referred to in the printed variants until after Charles’s execution. 
I am inclined to believe that lines 2, 13, and 15 contain anachronisms, that 
Lovelace was in the process of revising ‘‘A Mock Song’’ when he was inter- 
rupted (released from prison possibly), and that he never finished his task, 
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had become out-dated if not actually false at the time of revision, 
The changes in 15, 16, and 17 added a degree of subtlety to the 
perhaps too obvious satire. Until further evidence establishes that 
Lovelace failed to provide for such differences between his song 
and printed texts, the poet cannot with reason be accused of lack. 
ing in craftsmanship. 

If Lovelace revised his verse and was a conscious craftsman, the 
question arises as to why stanza 2 of the printed text appears to be 
a jumble of meaningless terms. The obscurity results more from 
the passage of time than from a lack of skill or care on the poet’s 
part. Stanza 2 is a lament for the passing of all that Lovelace 
and his cavalier friends idealized as significant in contemporary 
civilization. To the poet, the representatives of this civilization were 
the King and the members of the Order of the Garter, whose fates 
are mourned in symbolic terms descriptive of armoreal bearings, 
As a matter of fact, in 1646 when Lovelace could first have drafted 
‘*A Mock Song,’’ the Order of the Garter was practically non- 


26The following explanations of heraldic terms may help in interpreting 
stanza 2: ‘*‘Sun’’ symbol of the King; ‘‘Sol. A planet formerly used to 
denote or in emblazoning royal arms.’’ The Sun is in its Splendour when it 
is figured (delineated with a human face) and surrounded with rays.—F, J. 
Grant, A Manual of Heraldry (Edinburgh, 1924), p. 121. Elias Ashmole, The 
History of the Most Noble Order of the Garter (London, 1715), p. 170, de- 
scribes a medal ‘‘on the one side whereof was a... side Face of King Charles 
I., and on the Reverse, this Badge of the Order, within a Garter.’’. . . And 
on p. 202, Ashmole describes a new Seal of the Order decreed 18 April, 1638, 
in which the ‘‘ Figure is well contracted, and the Sun, A Rock,’’.... In line 
16, the ‘‘Moon’’ according to Grant, p. 103, formerly ‘‘signified argent in 
emblazoning the arms of the sovereigns.’’ Ashmole, p. 169, records that on 
April 27, 1627, ‘‘The Cross of the Order was encompassed with a Garter; 
. .? and that not long after, ‘‘the Glory or Star was introduced.’’ In line 
18, ‘the reference to «Thighs ”? would appear to be an allusion to the chief 
supports or supporters of the crown. Grant, p. 122, says that ‘‘Supporters 
are figures placed on each side of the shield as if to support it... . They 
are usually two in number... .’’ Grant, p. 55, defines ‘‘Arms’’ as a word 
signifying ‘‘in heraldry a mark of honour, serving to distinguish states, cities, 
families, ete. ...’’ The term, ‘‘Spent-gorge’’ in line 24 is puzzling. Wilkin- 
son, op. cit., 1, 93, Note to 143, says, ‘‘The phrase would seem to be a quib- 
ble on the ‘full-gorge’ of feeding hawks and may mean ‘their cut-throats 
have emptied themselves,’ and metaphorically that the knights have been de- 
stroyed. The term is certainly obscure, but there may be an allusion to ‘Pride’s 
Purge’ in November, 1648.’’ I am inclined to think the word ‘‘gorge’’ here 
refers to a collar, the collar of the Garter, worn by the Knights. Grant, p. 90, 
defines ‘‘Gorged’’ as, ‘‘Any animals that have collars round the neck are 
said to be gorged.’’ Thus the Knights that have yielded their Spent-gorge 
would be the members of the Order who had given up their useless collars. 
The collar, according to Grant, p. 97, was of gold, 30 ounces Troy, and con- 
tained 26 enameled garters, ‘‘ within each a red rose.’’ A pendant represent- 
ing St. George attacking the dragon hangs from the collar. 
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extant.2”7 The chapel at Windsor in which the Knights had held 
their services in honor of St. George, had been taken by parlia- 
mentary troops and was being used for the stabling of horses. The 
stained glass windows had been broken, many of the ancient carv- 
ings cut into, and the entire structure had been submitted to in- 
dignities and injuries. The Knights themselves who had not fallen 
in battle, had gone over to the parliamentary side, or into exile. 
Lovelace referred to their complete defeat as having ‘‘yielded their 
Spent-gorge.’’ Insofar as the King’s affairs were alluded to in 
stanza 2, Charles I (the Sun) had surrendered himself and his 
Oxford headquarters, and thus was truthfully, ‘‘unarm’d.’’ The 
Queen (the Moon), having failed in her attempt to reinforce the 
King’s troops sufficiently to prevent defeat, had retired to France, 
where her apparent inactivity could be attributed to the super- 
stition that she had been ‘‘charm’d.’’ The courtiers (Stars) had — 
disappeared, ‘‘dissolv’d.’’** The ‘‘Thighs’’ or chief supports of the 
Crown, presumably Laud and Strafford, had been executed — 
“tyumbled’’ from their influential positions. References to the cut- 
ting down of the Arms and the acts of the House of Commons 
were as previously explained, not symbolic, but factual. The King’s 
coat of arms shorn of its insignia resembled a dismembered body, 
having nothing left but a useless belly. The emblem of St. George 
vanquishing the Dragon had always represented a victorious and 
prosperous England;*® in ‘‘A Mock-Song’’ the emblem of the 
Dragon killing St. George symbolized an England both dead and 


27Ashmole, op. cit., pp. 218f. George F. Beltz, Memorials of the Order of 
the Garter (London, 1841), pp. exi and exii. There was no registration in the 
red turkey leather Caroline book of chapter records kept at Windsor between 
1638 and 1660. After 1660, Sir Edward Walker continued the annals. 

28While in heraldry, the star was represented ‘‘as argent, and has six rays 
or points’’ (Grant, p. 122), the ‘‘Stars’’ in stanza 2 were the noblemen who 
had followed the King. Wilkinson has pointed out the 17th-century belief that 
falling meteors dissolved to a jelly-like substance. Before the wars, it had 
been customary to represent the King as surrounded by stars, as in the final 
seene of Carew’s Coelum Britannicum in which Eternity was described: ‘‘In 
the firmament about him, was a troope of fiteene starres, expressing the stel- 
lifying of our British Heroes; but one more great and eminent than the rest, 
... figured his Majesty... .’’ 

29So far as I have been able to discover, there is no concise account of the 
poetic uses of the St. George legend. The poem, ‘‘St. George and the Dragon,’’ 
printed in Percy’s Reliques was but one of many. Spenser’s use of the legend 
has been treated in Josephine W. Bennett’s ‘‘The Evolution of the Faery 
Queene’’ (Chicago, 1942), pp. 110, 115. And Shakespeare’s employment of the 
traditions associated with St. George is discussed in G. Wilson Knight’s chap- 
ter ‘‘Saint George for England’’ in The Olive and the Sword (Oxford, 1944). 
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mutilated. The veil which time has drawn over the events thys 
chronicled may cause ‘‘A Mock Song’’ to seem obscure to modern 
readers. But neither satire nor symbol could have concealed such g 
blaze of meaning from Cavalier and Puritan. 

















HENRY VAUGHAN AND WELSH POETRY: A CONTRAST 


By RutH Preston LEHMANN 
George Washington University 


We have no direct evidence of the extent of Henry Vaughan’s 
knowledge of Welsh. We do know that he spent most of his life 
in Wales, and that he was proud enough of his homeland to use 
the pennames: Olor Iscanus and the Silurist. Opinions differ on the 
extent to which Welsh was spoken in Brecknockshire during the 
seventeenth century.’ It was already less commonly spoken by the 
upper classes even at that time, but in all likelihood some knowl- 
edge of Welsh was necessary for any country gentleman with ser- - 
yants to manage. Since Henry Vaughan added to his duties as 
master those of a physician, it seems inconceivable that he knew 
no Welsh at all, but probably English was more familiar to him. 

Passages in Vaughan’s works referring to Welsh directly are few 
and inconclusive. Although he cites in one of his works? three lines 
from the ‘‘ Englynion of the Months,’’ his translation of them seems 
to include one of the lines he omitted, and the Welsh as it is printed 
is an inaccurate copy of the poem. ‘‘An Englyn on the Lord’s 
Prayer’’ has also been attributed to him, but probably is not his.* 
His cousin Aubrey testifies that at Oxford he had from the library 
Rhys’s translation into Welsh of Aristotle’s Metaphysics.t In a 
letter to Aubrey about the Welsh bards, Vaughan refers to Rhys’s 
Welsh grammar, which, though mainly in Latin, has copious, un- 


1Ivor James, The Welsh Language in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies (Cardiff, 1877), is said to conclude that Welsh was very little spoken 
at this time. I have been unable to consult James’s book, but the reviewer in 
Y Cymmrodor (abbr. Y Cym.), vu (1887), 223, objects to his-use of official 
speeches and printed books for his authority and believes that all the less 
educated classes used Welsh habitually just as in his own day. M. E. Hart- 
land and E. B. Thomas, ‘‘Breconshire Village Folklore,’’ Folklore, xxiv 
(1913), 505 ff., say that Welsh was spoken in Breconshire up to the nineteenth 
century. John E. Southall, Wales and her Language (London, 1892), holds 
that most of the northwest part of the county was Welsh speaking at the 
time of his study, though the language was only sporadic in the south and east. 

2L. C. Martin, The Works of Henry Vaughan (Oxford, 1914), p. 175 and 
note p. 684. The verses are probably much later than Aneurin. All quotations 
from Vaughan’s poems are taken from this edition. 

3Ibid., p. 666; for all that can be said for Vaughan’s authorship, see F. T. 
Palgrave, ‘‘Henry Vaughan of Scethrog, 1622-1695,’’ Y Cym., x1 (1892), 
196 and 223. 
4Martin, Vaughan, p. 707, note to p. 674. 
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translated extracts from Welsh poetry ; and the specific supplement 
on the bards, to which Vaughan refers Aubrey, is entirely in Welshs 

But our interest in Vaughan’s knowledge of Welsh goes only so 
far as his knowledge of the literature and language may have ip. 
fluenced his poetry. Superficially there are many resemblances be. 
tween Vaughan’s verse and Welsh poetry.® Both frequently spring 
from a mood of nostalgic melancholy ; both may be moralistic; both 
make abundant use of nature imagery. Possibly some of the tech. 
niques of Welsh verse appear in Vaughan’s poetry.’ 

The results of a comparison of similar things are rarely wholly 
negative; and even if we find no evidence that Welsh literature in- 
fluenced Vaughan, the close examination necessary to determine 
the differences between the qualities they have in common may 
lead to a fuller understanding of both. In the first place, what are 
the qualities of that melancholy so characteristic of Vaughan’s 
verse? Has it, perhaps, a kinship with the melancholy of Celtic 
verse? In the second place, is Vaughan’s religious tone and his 
moralizing related to the didactic verse of the Middle Welsh period? 
What of the techniques of his verse? Are these of Welsh origin? 
Finally, is that use of nature-imagery, which distinguishes Vaughan 
from all but a few of his contemporaries, a device learned from 
Welsh models? 

Though it is false to hold that the poetry of any country has 
only one note, it is true that much Welsh poetry comes from a mood 
of gloom and regret for a lost world that could not be regained. 
The Welsh term for this is hiraeth, defined as ‘‘ ‘longing’: an in- 
tense, passionate yearning for that which we have not, for dead 
friends, vanished youth, the peace of Heaven, some satisfaction 


5Ibid., p. 675. 

6Paul Elmer More, ‘‘Henry Vaughan,’’ Nation (March 2, 1916), cr, 247, 
mentions that Vaughan spoke Welsh most of his life; Alexander C. Judson, 
‘*Henry Vaughan as a Nature Poet,’?’ PMLA, xu (1927), 147 f., believes 
there are similarities between Vaughan’s treatment of nature and that of early 
Welsh poetry; H. W. Wells, The Tercentenary of Henry Vaughan (New York, 
1922), pp. 3 and 5, says ‘‘his high poetic enthusiasm and his mystical and 
religious love of nature belong to the poetic tradition of the Celt,’’ and that 
the scenery he describes is Welsh; Palgrave, Y Cym., gives his article the 
subtitle ‘‘Some Notes on his Life and Characteristics as a Poet of Welsh 
Descent’’ and rates him above the other religious poets of the seventeenth 
century; W. Lewis-Jones, ‘‘The Celt and the Poetry of Nature,’’ Transac- 
tions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion (abbr. THSC), 1892-1893, 
p. 70, quotes Palgrave’s article and says that the poetry of nature that we 
find in Vaughan’s verse was inspired by Celtic sources. 

7H. Idris Bell and David Bell, ‘‘Dafydd ap Gwilym: Fifty Poems trans- 
lated with Introductory Essays,’’ Y Cym., xLvu1 (1942), 38. 
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which life can never give.’’* But much old verse of other countries 
strikes the same note. Deor’s Lament, the Wanderer stirring with 
his hands the frost-cold sea, passages in Beowulf, all sound the 
note of yearning for a fairer day when old comrades gathered about 
the board and a generous master distributed gifts with a lavish 
hand. Many of the Welsh elegies are famous: 
Stand forth, maidens, and survey the land 


Of Cyndylan; Llys Pengwern, is it not in flames? 
Woe to the youth that longs for good fellowship.® 


The eagle of Pengwern with the gray horn-beak, 
Very loud his call of defiance, 
Eager for the flesh of Cyndylan! 


The eagle of Pengwern with the gray horn-beak, 
Very loud his clamor, 
Eager for the flesh of him I love!10 


Famous too are the laments attributed to Llywarch Hén, the old 
man, longing for his youth: 


Young maidens love me not, I am visited by none, 
I cannot move about — 
Ah! death, that he does not seek me!11 


Maenwynn, when I was of thy age, 
My garment should not be trodden under foot 
My land should not be ploughed with blood.12 


It is not hard to see that the melancholy of such verses is en- 
tirely worldly —a longing for days of better fortune, not for the 
days of greater innocence, truer insight, and purer devotion that 
Vaughan longs to return to, represented either by the days of his 
own childhood, or that of man before the fall. Vaughan’s elegies, 
too, stress not so much the physical prowess as the spiritual quali- 
ties of his dead friends.** 

But perhaps it would be fairer to compare Welsh religious verse 
and its handling of nature imagery with Vaughan’s poems. There 


8H. Idris Bell, The Development of Welsh Poetry (Oxford, 1936), pp. 12-13. 

§William F. Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Wales containing the Cym- 
ric Poems attributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century, 2 vols.,( Edinburgh, 
1868), 1, 448 (English), 1, 279 (Welsh); John David Rhys, Cambro Brytan- 
nicae Cymraecaeve Lingvae Institvtiones et Rvdimenta accuraté (London, 
1592), p. 178. All the quotations in this article taken from the Welsh bards 
appear in Rhys’s grammar, which Vaughan recommended to Aubrey. 

10Skene, 1, 453, m1, 284; Rhys, 180. 

11Skene, I, 329, 11, 261; Rhys, 179. 

12Skene, I, 584, 11, 273; Rhys, 178. 

13Besides those in Silex Scintillans, thought to be on his younger brother, 
Martin, Vaughan, pp. 416, 420, 422, 425, 478, 512, 513; ef. the earlier elegies 
of Olor Iscanus, Martin, pp. 49 ff., 58 f. 
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are collections of Welsh moralistic verses, some with, some without, 
nature imagery, that are not wholly unlike Vaughan’s ‘‘Rules and 
Lessons.’’ This poem, to be sure, is quite clearly an imitation of 
George Herbert’s ‘‘The Church-Porch.’’ Vaughan’s counsels, how- 
ever, are as little like those of the Welsh poets as they are like 
those of Herbert. Vaughan bids one walk in the fields and see in 
all nature the true worship, to shun crowds, and at night to with. 
draw to one’s room for prayer and meditation. Herbert and the 
Welsh poets are content with more obvious social and moral pre- 
cepts — avoidance of drink, falsehood, flattery, and the like. 

Even the use of nature imagery differs in these poems from 
Vaughan’s use of it. The Welsh use it to intensify their mood by 
contrasting with it, or to suggest the mood as if the earth were in 
sympathy with them. Some of the very early poems described the 
various seasons without introducing any personal note. The details 
of the rough, bleak winter or of the warm, bright spring were listed 
with remarkable minuteness and accuracy. In the versions that 
come down to us the seasons may be confused, indicating scribal 
corruption and the reduction of these seasonal details to a conven- 
tion. The natural details used in the laments are much like those 
of these earlier poems. The birds sing, flowers bloom, and the sun 
glances on the dew-wet grass; or the cruel wind blows, and the lone 
stag waits by the frozen pool. Natural details are used also in the 
gnomic poems — sometimes with relation to the moral lesson that 
usually forms the last line of the triad, but sometimes with no con- 
nection whatever.'* 

Examples from both Welsh verse and from ‘‘ Rules and Lessons” 
follow. Notice how different is the manner of drawing the moral 
from a natural phenomenon. The Welsh poet describes the fact, 
then gives his lesson, usually something one must not do. Vaughan, 
on the other hand, bids one look at nature and see in it how one 
should behave. He finds there an inspiration, not a warning. 

The Calends of winter, hard is the grain; 
The leaves are on the move, the plash is full; 


In the morning before he sets off, 
Woe to him that trusts to a stranger.15 


Mountain snow — the fish in the ford; 
Let the lean and stooping stag seek the sheltered vale: 
Longing for the dead will not avail. 


14Kenneth Jackson, Early Celtic Nature-Poetry (Cambridge, 1935). 


15Skene, 1, 574, 1, 249; Rhys, 181. 
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Mountain snow — nimble the hart; 
Hardly anything in the world interests me. 
Admonition to the depraved will not avail. 


Mountain snow — white the roofs of houses; 
If the tongue were to relate what the bosom knows, 
) None would be neighbours.16 


The saplings of the green-topped birch 
Will extricate my foot from the shackle; 
Disclose not thy secret to a youth. 


The saplings of oaks in the grove 
Will extricate my foot from the chain; 
Disclose no secret to a maid. 


The saplings of the leafy oaks 
Will extricate my foot from the prison; 
Divulge no secret to a babbler.17 


Bright the tops of the willows; inherently bold 
Will the war-horse be in the long day, when leaves are abounding ; 
Those that have mutual friendship will not despise one another.18 


Only a few stanzas are necessary to illustrate how different from 
these preceding verses is Vaughan’s handling of nature-imagery 
and precepts. 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures: note the hush 
And whispers amongst them. Ther’s not a Spring, 
Or Leafe but hath his Morning-hymn; Each Bus 
And Oak doth know I AM; canst thou not sing? 
O leave thy Cares, and follies! go this way 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


To highten thy Devotions, and keep low 

All mutinous thoughts, what business e’r thou hast 

Observe God in his works; here fountains flow, 

Birds sing, Beasts feed, Fish leap, and th’Zarth stands fast; 
Above are restles motions, running Lights, 
Vast Circling Azure, giddy Clouds, days, nights. 


When Seasons change, then lay before thine Eys 
His wondrous Method; mark the various Scenes 
In heav’n; Hail, Thunder, Rain-bows, Snow, and Ice, 
Calmes, Tempests, Light, and darknes by his means; 
Thou canst not misse his Praise; Each tree, herb, flowre 
Are shadows of his wisedome, and his Pow’r. 


This one poem illustrates very well the significance of nature 
for Vaughan. Most often natural objects are to him only a symbol. 
The flowers suggest divine influence, the dew and showers that 
make them grow are heavenly grace. The soul that receives grace 





16Skene, 1, 589-590, 11, 244-245; Rhys, 178, 181. 
17§kene, 1, 575, 1, 250-251; Rhys, 178. 
18Skene, 1, 579, 11, 254; Rhys, 180. 
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turns green, buds and sprouts; the soul that is cold to religion 
withers and dies. When the interpretation is not symbolic, the 
natural world figures simply as the guide to worship for man. 
Bird songs are hymns of praise; the flower turns to the sun as man 
should keep his thoughts constantly on God. Stones, trees, streams, 
stars all teach him steadfast devotion te the Creator. In learning 
from these creatures, Vaughan feels his own sinfulness and man’s 
unworthiness. Instead of accepting man’s place as first of earthly 
beings, he sees his distraction from worthy thoughts, his concern 
with this present life, and in comparison all other creatures of 
earth are more godly and so more worthy than he or all mankind, 

These lessons that Vaughan draws from the earth and the beings 
of earth are very different from the lessons of the Welsh gnomiec 
poems. The gnomes are concerned with social morality rather than 
with religious morality. Deceit, cowardice, disloyalty, stupidity are 
the evils attacked. Very often too the piece of natural description 
that precedes the gnome has little or nothing to do with the lesson. 
Furthermore, the symbolism is purely conventional: the owl or 
the salmon may represent age or wisdom, the eagle strength or 
nobility, but though Vaughan too may use conventional symbols, 
the ones he chooses are at least as characteristic of English litera- 
ture as of Welsh. The dove, the cock, the raven, the ass, the rose, 
the lily, the marigold, the oak and the palm all occur in his poems. 
He has a Latin poem on the salmon,’ not, however, as the symbol 
of age or wisdom after the Welsh fashion, rather the salmon repre- 
sents man caught by the feathered hook of deceit and snatched from 
his peaceful world by it. Possibly there is genuine Welsh influence 
in the choice of this particular fish, but the influence scarcely seems 
deep seated. Besides the salmon, the Welsh bards mention the trout, 
lark, blackbird, song thrush, deer, fox, hare, hounds, beech, and 
hazel; Vaughan does not write of any of these. 

Between the early bards and Vaughan’s own day, Welsh poets 
continued to make abundant use of nature imagery. Their themes 
were less didactic than was some of the early verse, and there was 
a shift toward realism in their treatment of nature. A twelfth- 
century poet suggests that the song-thrush he is addressing is 
singing his song to God. But unlike Vaughan, Rhys Goch merely 
mentions the devotion and then goes on to interrupt the bird, bid- 


ding him take a message to his lady. The descriptive lines follow: 


19Martin, Vaughan, p. 649. 
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Speckled was his breast Ministering Bardism. 
Among the green leaves, From the branches of the hazel 
(Appearing) on the branches Of broad green leaves 
As a thousand flowers He sings an ode 
On the edge of a brook. To God the Creator 

With a carol of love 
All hear him, From the green glade, 
Singing with the dawn To all in the hollow 
As a silver bell; Of the glen, who love him; 
Performing a sacrifice Balm of the heart 
Until the hour of forenoon; To those who love 
Upon a green altar I had from his beak.20 


Probably the best known Welsh poet of the middle ages was 
Dafydd ap Gwilym. If Vaughan took any interest in Welsh poetry, 
he probably would know of him. Dafydd’s principal theme is love, 
treated with the flippancy of the later Provencal school and vaguely 
reminding one of John Donne. The sceptical tone comes from an 
age that has wearied of worshiping women and the art of love, and 
takes a less romantic view of the matter. Just as Donne exclaims, 
“T can love both faire and browne!’’ Dafydd reckons nuns and 
trollops, maids and wives among his ladies. Some have thought 
that his references to birds and the spring imitated the Provengal 
conventions of lark and nightingale as love-messengers. But others 
believe that he is simply imitating the early Welsh poets.” 

Yet however much of imitation either of troubadour verse or of 
Welsh bardie poetry there may be in Dafydd’s poetry, there is 
something new in his treatment of nature. True, his addresses to 
the wind, the seagull, the salmon, the lark and the like, may be 
enjoming them to carry his greeting to his lady, but he describes 
them and their peculiarities with extraordinary care. He repeatedly 
invites his lady to the grove and promises there the trees and birds 
to provide shelter and music. His descriptions are remarkable for 
their freshness of detail, their accurate observation, and their 
freedom from conventional phrases. In these ways Dafydd excelled 
his predecessors and the host of imitators that succeeding ages 
produced. His chief lack was real depth of feeling, serious contem- 
plation, and religious devotion.*? 





20Thomas Stephens, The Literature of the Kymry (London, 1876), pp. 468- 
470. 

21Theodor Max Chotzen, Recherches sur la Poésie de Dafydd ap Gwilym 
Barde Gallois du xive Siécle (Amsterdam, 1927), pp. 177 f., 180 f. 

22Glyn Davies, ‘‘The Welsh Bard and the Poetry of External Nature from 
Llywarch Hen to Dafydd ab Gwilym,’’ THSC, 1912, p. 118, has observed that 
Dafydd shows almost no interest in flowers and he believes further, that only 
city-dwellers would admire his bird-lore; but poets are usually city-dwellers 
and few ploughman poets tell more of birds than does Dafydd. 
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t Besides the obvious differences of theme between these poets and 
Vaughan, the contrast of treatment is marked. A brief quotation 
will illustrate Dafydd’s attention to detail. He writes to the tit. 
mouse, bidding him be his messenger, and noting his coloring, his 
quick flight, his querulous song. 

Swift thy course above the arching bush, 

You ride the interlaced, branching birch; 
Pt | Grey-billed bird of plaintive song, 
| A bird of four colors art thou, 
th Green and blue, white and black, 
Bright boy23 attend, while sewing the leaves. 
The friend of young folk, 
: Although you be not great, singer of songs, 
i First in battle and in a secret, 
; Quick thou art, little pale-cheeked bird.24 
Dafydd has told more of the titmouse — by no means a conven- 
i i tional bird in poetry — than has Rhys Goch of the thrush. Vaughan 
never shows such specific interest in the creatures he names, For 
him they are symbolic of God’s greatness, or examples for man’s 
conduct. He does not care how the wind races along the waves, 
how the lark bubbles and soars; the quick movements of the tit- 
mouse and the flashing leap of the salmon have no importance for 
him. 

But possibly Dafydd and his contemporaries had a different kind 
of influence on Vaughan. In his edition of Dafydd’s poems, David 
Bell believes the successive epithets of ‘‘The Night’’ are the device 
called dyfalu by the Welsh poets.*®° Welsh verse is unlike English 
verse, and it should be possible to spot similarities of technique 
because they differ so much. Besides dyfalw other devices of Welsh 
poetry are forms of broken discourse, sometimes with two thoughts 
running parallel, each half line independent of the other, but hav- 
ing a logical and grammatical connection with part of a line above. 
Sometimes the thought is broken by absolute constructions with 
no connection at all with the rest of the line. Mr. H. Idris Bell 
and David Bell feel that the Welsh poems give only the materials 
for poetry, and that the reader has to supply the logical connec- 
i tions, much as in Chinese verse. 

These features of Welsh poetry are essentially secondary char- 


ee 
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23The Welsh is eurwas, literally ‘‘golden boy or servant.’’ The Bells, 
Dafydd, p. 181, render the line: ‘‘ A lovely sempstress, the leaves you peck...” 
24Ifor Williams and Thomas Roberts, Cywyddau Dafydd ap Gwilym a’i 
Gyfoeswyr (Cardiff, 1935), p. 52, the author’s translation. 
25Bell, Dafydd, p. 38. 
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acteristics. The first principle of most Welsh verse is a kind of 
alliteration called cynghanedd. The poets distinguish four kinds of 
cynghanedd, the strictest of which demands exact correspondence 
of consonants in sequence. For example: 


Cold winter, cloudy wanton, 
Tried with sin to ride the sun. 


The consonants c-l-d-w-n-t of the first half line are repeated in 
that order in the second half line with the major stress of each line 
preceding the m, and so also with t-r-d-th-s of the second half line. 
It is not necessary that these two parts end with the same letter, 
any more than winter and wanton above, but it occurs sometimes 
as an added adornment. In the less strict forms an island of conso- 
nants in the middle of the line may escape repetition, or special 
forms of internal rime may be substituted. Lines are most com- 
monly seven syllables long, and in the common cywydd meter pop- 
ularized by Dafydd ap Gwilym accented syllables rime with unac- 
cented as in wanton/sun above. The scheme is simple enough ex- 
cept for the exigencies of the cynghanedd. The pattern of allitera- 
tion is so strict that most poets find it very difficult to develop a 
thought fully and keep to the form. Consequently, words are strung 
together in absolute construction, sometimes two ideas run concur- 
rently, or terms are interjected in direct address. Finally words 
are freely coined to help the cynghanedd or the sense. For example 
in the lines from Dafydd ap Gwilym quoted earlier the fifth and 
sixth lines went in the original: 


Green and blue, bright boy attend, 
White and black, while sewing the leaves. 


Here the list of four colors is given in the first half lines only, 
while the clause at the end modifies the boy addressed at the end 
of the preceding line. 

It would be too much to expect a poet to attempt serious English 
verse in cynghanedd. The tolerated consonant clusters of Welsh are 
few compared with English, and even in Welsh the restrictions of 
the verse form are not easy to handle. But long successions of 
epithets, exclamations, disjointed sentences, occur in some of 
Vaughan’s verse, and it would be fairly easy to bring over these sec- 
ondary characteristics of Welsh verse. If Vaughan had looked at 
the Welsh grammar that he mentions in two of his letters, once 
recommending it to Aubrey for its treatise on the bards, he must 
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have noted the careful schematization of Welsh consonance, ang 
even if he knew no Welsh he could interpret the abundant diagrams 
provided. 

Curiously enough, one finds in the poems of Gerard Manley Hop. 
kins, whose poems may profitably be compared with Vaughan’s 
on many counts, a kind of echo of cynghanedd. W. H. Gardner 
shows that Hopkins knew Welsh and even attempted verse in jt, 
David Bell?’ believes that Hopkins’ use of internal rime and alliter. 
ation imitated Welsh forms, and felt that, although he never gye. 
ceeded in cynghanedd even in his Welsh poem, he caught much 
the sound of it. Whether or not he consciously imitated Welsh 
forms, his letters testify that he admired Welsh verse and its 
sprung rhythms, and his poetry gives much the effect of Welsh 
verse, especially to the ear. In the quotation below, notice that the 
succession of consonants in the second line very nearly conforms 
to the strictest type of cynghanedd, though the accent and the re- 
peated words would not please a conscientious bard. Less perfect 
but suggestive echoes occur throughout, notably ‘‘recurb’’ and ‘‘re- 
covery’’ and ‘‘ground’’ and ‘‘granite.’’ In the second selection 
‘‘wondering’’ and ‘‘a-wanting’’ suggest Welsh consonance, and 
Hopkins’ characteristic word-compounding offers another likeness 
to the Welsh. 

I admire thee, master of the tides, 
Of the Yore-flood, of the year’s fall; 
The recurb and the recovery of the gulf’s sides, 
The girth of it and the wharf of it and the wall; 
Stanching, quenching ocean of a motionable mind; 
Ground of being, and granite of it: past all 
Grasp God, throned behind 
Death with a sovereignty that heeds but hides, bodes but abides.28 
THE CANDLE INDOORS 


Some candle clear burns somewhere I come by. 

I muse at how its being puts blissful back 

With yellowy moisture mild night’s blear-all black, 
Or to-fro tender trambeams truckle at the eye. 
By that window what task what fingers ply, 

I plod wondering, a-wanting, just for lack 

Of answer the eagerer a-wanting Jessy or Jack 
There God to aggrandise, God to glorify. — 


Come you indoors, come home; your fading fire 
Mend first and vital candle in close heart’s vault: 


26‘*Gerard Manley Hopkins as a Cywyddwr,’’ THSC, 1940, pp. 184-188. 


27Bell, Dafydd, pp. 83-93 passim. 
28Robert Bridges, Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins (Oxford, 1935), p. 22, 
*«The Wreck of the Deutschland,’’ st. 32. 
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You there are master, do your own desire; 

What hinders? Are you beam-blind, yet to a fault 
In a neighbour deft-handed? are you that liar 
And, cast by conscience out, spendsavour salt ?29 

Besides the repeated consonants and the coined words, the in- 
ternal rimes are similar to the Welsh. But the thought, both in its 
greater integration and its deeper seriousness, contrasts with the 
content of Welsh poems. Yet here is the very resemblance Hopkins 
has to Vaughan. In verse technique one finds only occasional simi- 
larities, too rare to have any significance; but in religious imagery 
—here the candle of the soul, elsewhere the symbolism of the stars, 
or the bright wings of the Holy Ghost — in the intense religious 
devotion, the admiration for God’s earth as He made it, the sense 
of unworthiness, almost of defeat in this life, therein the men have 
something in common. Vaughan and Hopkins both coin words 
freely as do the Welsh poets. In the poems above ‘‘Yore-flood,’’ 
“to-fro . . . trambeams,’’ ‘‘blear-all,’’ ‘‘beam-blind,’’ ‘‘deft- 
handed,’’ and ‘‘spendsavour’’ suggest the word formations that the 
Welsh use. Less characteristic are Vaughan’s coinages, mainly a 
trick of making verbs of almost any part of speech: ‘‘wilded,’’ 
‘“heaven’d,’’ ‘‘mist,’’ ‘‘bloods and spirits,’’ and ‘‘green’’ all ap- 
pear as verbs. Since the Elizabethans and Vaughan’s contempo- 
raries had a similar way of handling the language, there seems 
little reason to suppose Welsh verse had any influence on him here. 
Likewise, though the epithets in ‘‘The Night’’ may resemble the 
Welsh dyfalu, they are equally characteristic of English verse. 
Macbeth’s apostrophe to sleep and the sonnets of Sidney and 
Daniel on the same theme are famous examples of just such piled- 
up epithets. 

The echo rimes and the alliterations of Hopkins’ verse should 
give even one who knows no Welsh a notion of what effect cyng- 
hanedd might have in English. But though the sound of Vaughan’s 
verse differs from the Welsh, there is a possible similarity in the 
occasional brilliance of his lines and images to the Welsh perfec- 
tion of kennings, metaphors, and detail. But even here the differ- 
ence is more obvious than the likeness, for the underlying tech- 
niques are different. Vaughan was not hampered by the stringent 
demands of the verse pattern. His poems are conceived as a whole, 
and though their highest excellence is not sustained, the poems are 


22Bridges, Hopkins, p. 46. 
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logically consistent. The sudden revelation of ‘‘The World,” open- 
ing with the famous lines: 


I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright... 


was not achieved again in such intensity during the sixty lines 
of the poem; but the poem has, nevertheless, a definite, logical 
structure. Even amid the ejaculated phrases of such a poem as 
‘*The Morning-Watch,’’ that seems to be written in the white heat 
of sudden enlightenment, the successive exclamations move in a 
definite direction. The fixed plan is quite different from the struc. 
ture of the Welsh poems. 


THE MORNING-WATCH 


O Joyes! Infinite sweetnes! with what flowres, 
And shoots of glory, my soul breakes, and buds! 
All the long houres 
Of night, and Rest 
Through the still shrouds 
Of sleep, and Clouds, 
This Dew fell on my Breast; 
O how it Blouds, 
And Spirits all my Earth! heark! In what Rings, 
And Hymning Circulations the quick world 
Awakes, and sings; 
The rising winds, 
And falling springs, 
Birds, beasts, all things 
Adore him in their kinds. 
Thus all is hurl’d 
In sacred Hymnes, and Order, The great Chime 
And Symphony of nature. Prayer is 
The world in tune, 
A spirit-voyce, 
And vocall joyes 
Whose Eccho is heav’ns blisse. 
O let me climbe 
When I lye down! The Pious soul by night 
Is like a clouded starre, whose beames though sed 
To shed their light 
Under some Cloud 
Yet are above, 
And shine, and move 
Beyond that mistie shrowd. 
So in my Bed 
That Curtain’d grave, though sleep, like ashes, hide 
My lamp, and life, both shall in thee abide. 


In the foregoing paper I have tried to give some idea of what 
Welsh verse actually is and to strip off superficial resemblances 


between it and Vaughan’s work to see if any fundamental likeness 
between the two might be discovered. No deeper likeness has ap- 
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peared, but perhaps, when we have removed superficialities, we 
ean see more clearly exactly what is Vaughan’s individuality. 

The melancholy of early Welsh poetry is a hearty, healthy melan- 
choly, a longing for youthful vigor, for the joviality and comrade- 
ship of the old ways, for the generosity of overlords. Vaughan, on 
the other hand, looks back beyond young manhood to childhood or 
the early days of man when God seemed nearer and the world 
more bright, more wondrous. A psychologist might trace his mood 
to the contrast between the war, death, and rebellion of his man- 
hood and his peaceful childhood among the Welsh hills. But the 
mood has been spiritualized in Vaughan’s verse, and we ean only 
guess at the underlying causes. 

In moral lessons again Vaughan’s resemblance to the Welsh goes 
no deeper than the surface. Their precepts are practical, not spiri- 
tual. Follow them, and one will live in harmony with his neigh- 
bors, with sufficient shrewdness not to be cheated and sufficient 
honesty not to cheat. Vaughan is concerned neither with social 
morality nor with the forms of religion as were Herbert and the 
Welsh. For a high churchman he shows notable indifference to 
churches and festivals, and his chief counsel bids man keep his 
thoughts fixed on God in prayer and praise. 

Though the Welsh use natural imagery abundantly, it does not 
serve the same purpose in their verse that it does in Vaughan’s. 
With them it is often an embellishment, conventional in form and 
even unconnected logically with the rest of the poem. Otherwise 
it may give a key to the mood, and often seems to be brought in 
from sheer love of the earth. Among the later poets (and even 
Dafydd is probably imitating Taliesin) the descriptions are often 
handled with considerable detail. One does not expect an ornitho- 
logical treatise of a poem, but when the color and habits of the 
bird are mentioned in enough detail so that one can tell a titmouse 
from a sparrow or a dove from a sea-gull, the descriptions are 
detailed and individualized. In Vaughan’s verse we simply have ‘‘a 
bird”’ or the raven or hooting owl. His ‘‘Cock-Crowing”’ resembles 
a real bird only in watching the sun and is far removed from 
Chaucer’s strutting Chantecleer. Vaughan’s rose is not distin- 
guished from other red flowers, nor his lily from other white ones. 
The marigold could be any plant exhibiting heliotropism. For the 
most part nature is for him only a glass through which man can 
see God more clearly than he can unaided; its importance for him 
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is in its symbolism. At other times he sees in it an inspiration to 
true worship, following the examples of the lower creatures, 
Finally, though Hopkins’ poetry illustrates the kind of music 
the Welsh achieves, Vaughan’s verse resembles Hopkins’ only in 
religious feeling. Even the most incoherent of Vaughan’s poems 
moves straight toward its goal without the interruptions of thought, 
the shifts in construction, and the passages of completely static 
description of Welsh verse. He does not play with sound in the 
way the Welsh writers did, and yet he had their gift for brilliant 
flashes of imagery that he never seemed able to sustain, 
Vaughan is not a great poet. The themes he treated successfully 
are very limited; his verse is neither markedly musical nor star- 
tling in the originality of its cadences. His interests were not varied, 
though he had moments of high poetry in the themes congenial to 
him. One sees by comparing him with the Welsh poets what he 
did not do— possibly what he could not, probably what he would 
not do. One sees too that however unreal was the natural world 
he described, beneath all his verse, down to its very core, ran a 
vein of spiritual, almost mystical insight. His is not the religious- 


ness of ordinary churchgoers or churchmen; it is rather a way of 
looking at the earth, a way of conducting one’s life, a belief in 
sensitive appreciation of hidden realities more than in outward 
submission or outward rituals. 





HAZLITT AND THE ROMANTIC CONCEPTION OF 
THE IMAGINATION 


By Joun M. Buuuitt 
Ist Lt., Inf., U. S. A. 


English romantic criticism, after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, reflected a general growing interest in the working of the 
mind. Before turning to art itself, it often consulted first the way 
in which art is created and in which it affects the mind of the reader 
or audience. It was especially interested in the problem of the im- 
agination; and though it exploited many avenues of analysis, it 
was usually unified by some sort of confidence in the truth of what 
the imagination conceives. The profuse critical and ethical writing 
of Hazlitt offers an almost unequalled means of showing the char- 
acter of this interest and confidence in the imagination. His re- 
marks on the subject have the advantage of being more detailed 
and of revealing a somewhat broader philosophical reading than 
those of Wordsworth. They are more consistent, explicit, and less 
ambiguous than those of Coleridge and Shelley. They especially 
give an added point to the suggestive observations on the imagina- 
tion and on poetry which are scattered throughout the letters of 
Keats, on whom Hazlitt’s influence was unquestionably strong. 
Moreover, the various aspects of the imagination which are often 
discussed only separately by other critics of the period are com- 
bined in an unusually complete way in Hazlitt’s thought. 

Hazlitt is romantic and also extremely English in his confidence 
in the reality of what is immediately experienced. He is equally so 
in his belief that experience is most immediate and meaningful 
when it is acquired through an ‘‘instinctive’’ ability of the mind 
and also when it is directed, as he said, to what is ‘‘individual and 
econerete.’’ The imagination fulfills both qualifications. It is in- 
stinctive and immediate; when sufficiently present, ‘‘this intuitive 
perception of the hidden analogies of things, or, as it may be called, 
this instinct of the imagination, is, perhaps, what stamps the char- 
acter of genius on the productions of art more than any other cir- 
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cumstance ; for it works unconsciously, like nature . . .” The im. 
agination has often been contrasted with reason, and to some ex. 
tent the contrast is justified. Reason is ‘‘a dividing and measuring 
faculty,’’ and does not judge of things ‘‘according to their imme. 
diate impression on the mind.’” It does not feel directly and sym- 
pathetically the inner self of its object. It takes an ‘‘external”’ 
position, and ‘‘conquers by dividing.’”* It analyzes and abstracts 
qualities and categories from the object, gives them ‘‘a certain 
fixity,’’ and by means of logic imposes on them an ‘‘artificial’’ 
order of its own. Its province, said Hazlitt, is the ‘‘definite,’’ the 
‘“demonstrable,’’ the ‘‘extended,’’ the ‘‘measurable.’’ It is directed 
not to the ultimate ‘‘power of truth’’ so much as to the outward 
‘‘sions’’ and ‘‘forms’’ of it; thus, ‘‘science depends on the dis- 
cursive or extensive — art on the intuitive and intensive power of 
the mind.’”* . 


But the empirical life which we know is hardly stationary; its 
fluid nature, and its continual evolving of itself, are lost in the im- 
mobile ‘‘categories’’ and divisions made by the reason. By the im- 
agination, however, such realities as ‘‘life and motion,’’ which 
evade the logical ‘‘moulds of the understanding,’’> may be felt and 
even expressed. It is through the imagination that poetry can ‘‘ put 
a spirit of life and motion into the universe. It describes the fiow- 
ing, not the fixed. It does not define the limits of sense, or analyze 
the distinctions of the understanding. . . .’"° Such a basic reality 
as human feeling itself cannot be understood or truthfully shown 
without possessing, through the imagination, a similar feeling: ‘‘to 
say that the intellect alone can determine or supply the movements 
. .. of passion is little short of a contradiction in terms.’’ It is like 
saying that ‘‘the eye is a judge of sounds or the ear of colours. ... 
Nor ean the indifferent observation of the outward signs attain to 
the truth of nature, without the inward sympathy to impel us for- 


1*¢On the English Novelists,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, Works (ed. 
Howe, 1931-34), v1, 109. All following references to Hazlitt’s works are to this 
edition. Cf. also ‘‘Standard Novels and Romances,’’ Contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review, xvi, 8-9. 

2**Coriolanus,’’ Examiner, v, 347. 

8Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, xi, 51n. 

4‘¢Why the Arts Are Not Progressive,’’ xvii, 8; ef. especially ‘‘The Ora- 
torios,’’ Examiner, v, 296. 

5Hazlitt is fond of the phrase, which he probably took from Abraham Tucker 
(see especially ‘‘Logic,’’ xx, 228). 

6‘¢On Poetry in General,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, v, 3. 
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ward... .’”” But the highest dramatic imagination can not only 
comprehend a state of emotion in another. It can also understand 
the continuity of various states as they relate to each other; it can 
disclose, said Hazlitt, ‘‘the ebb and flow of the feeling,’’ and thus 
unfold the character as an organic whole. This is one of the respects 
in which Shakespeare surpasses even Chaucer; for ‘‘Chaucer’s 
mind was consecutive.*. . . He arrived at truth through a certain 
process; Shakespeare saw everything by intuition. Chaucer had a 
great variety of power, but he could do only one thing at once. ... 
His ideas were kept separate, labelled, ticketed, and parcelled out 
in a set form. . . . They did not re-act upon one another, as the 
blower’s breath moulds the yielding glass.’’® Because it can in- 
stinctively sense qualities which logical definition cannot stratify, 
the imagination has also an indispensable role in practical morality. 
For moral good has relevance to the human instead of the inani-— 
mate world. The unconcerned measuring and demonstration of the 
“logical reason’’ is unaware of the human reactions which enter in- 
to the estimation of this good; and with respect to ‘‘moral truth 
(as distinct from mathematical), whether a thing is good or evil, 
depends on the quantity of passion, of feeling, of pleasure and 
pain connected with it, and with which we must be acquainted in 
order to come to a sound conclusion, and not on the inquiry, 
whether it is round or square.’”?® 

Whereas the reason tends to generalize, the imagination is di- 
rected to what is individual.’? The immediate experience which the 
imagination can achieve is increased by this natural direction to 


7On Novelty and Familiarity,’’ The Plain Speaker, xu, 297. Cf. ‘‘The 
Spirit of Philosophy,’’ xx, 374. ‘‘Men act from passion; and we can only 
judge of passion by sympathy’’ (‘‘On Reason and Imagination,’’ xu, 45). 

8Cf. Keat’s use of the term ‘‘consequitive reasoning’’ (Letters, ed. For- 
man, 1935, p. 68), which he contrasts with the ‘‘truth of the imagination.’’ 

Troilus and Cressida,’’ Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, Works: tv, 
226. Despite the unparalleled dexterity and ‘‘exquisiteness’’ of its art, clas- 
sical antiquity also failed to exploit fully the instinctive power of the imagina- 
tion. By relying on rational conception and imitation, the ancients perhaps 
show themselves ‘‘too sensible to the external differences of things, too pas- 
sive under their impressions’’ (‘‘ Ancient and Modern Literature,’’ Lectures 
on the Age of Elizabeth, v1, 350). 

10°*Qn Reason and Imagination,’’ The Plain Speaker, xu, 46. Cf. John- 
son’s statement that, ‘‘of the first building that was ever raised,’’ ‘‘demon- 
stration’’ might determine whether ‘‘it was round or square; but whether it 
was spacious or lofty must have been referred to time’’ (Preface to Shake- 
speare, Works, 1820, 11, 78). 

11°¢ Project for a New Theory of Civil and Criminal Legislation,’’ Works, 
xIx, 307. 
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the individual particular, and it is only from a concrete basis that 
a continually vital conception can be had. We speak of having, 
through reason, an abstract idea of mankind in general. Yet if we 
know only ‘‘its abstracted and common properties,’’ our concern 
will not be very great. But if we are imbued with ‘‘a deep sense 
of individual woe,’’ and, from that, ‘‘understand the texture and 
vital feeling, we can then fill up the outline, but we cannot supply 
the former from having the latter given.’”* Throughout his own 
philosophical speculations, Hazlitt is as English as Bacon, for whom 
he had a strong admiration. He instinctively inclined towards em- 
pirical induction, and felt a sympathetic bond with Abraham 
Tucker, who ‘‘convinces the reader oftener by showing him the 
thing in dispute, than by defining its abstract qualities; as the 
philosopher is said to have proved the existence of motion by get- 
ting up and walking.’’** 

If a constant awareness of the ‘‘individual and concrete’’ igs 
necessary in any successful branch of thought, it is especially so 
in art. Hazlitt would have agreed with Moneta, in Keats’s Fall of 
Hyperion, who told the poet, ‘‘Thou art a dreaming thing... 
think of the Earth.’’ For he felt that the arts ‘‘resemble Antaeus 
in his struggle with Hercules, who was strangled when he was 
raised above the ground, and only revived and recovered his 
strength when he touched his mother earth.’’'* Any marked tenden- 
ey towards ‘‘abstraction’’— that is, towards a departing from a 
firm conception of the particular object itself — is a deviation from 
the end of art. It especially deviates from the end of dramatic po- 
etry, which at its best is ‘‘the closest imitation of nature.’’ Hazlitt 
felt that a tendency of this sort characterized his own age: ‘‘If a 
bias to abstraction is evidently, then, the reigning spirit of the 
age, dramatic poetry must be allowed to be most irreconcilable with 


126*Qn Reason and Imagination,’’ x11, 55. 

13Preface to his abridgment of Tucker’s The Light of Nature Pursued, 
tbid., 1, 124. This attitude adds point to much of Hazlitt’s disagreement with 
Coleridge, as when he states that, ‘‘from the combined forces of poetic levity 
and metaphysic bathos,’’ Coleridge tries ‘‘to fly, not in the air, but under 
ground — playing at hawk and buzzard between sense and nonsense,— float- 
ing or sinking in fine Kantean categories . . . quitting the plain ground of 
‘history and particular facts’ ... going up in an air-balloon filled with fetid 
gas from the writings of Jacob Behmen and the mystics, and coming down in 
a parachute made of the soiled and fashionable leaves of the Morning Post’’ 
(‘*Coleridge’s Literary Life,’’ Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, xvl, 
118). 

14°*On the Progress of Art,’’ The Round Table, iv, 160. 
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this spirit; it is essentially individual and concrete, both in form 
and in power.’”* Interest in objective dramatic art, in short, has 
somewhat given way either to the exposition of ‘‘general topics’? — 
which is merely ‘‘oratory’’ — or else to the subjective lyricism of 
the poet who disregards the reality about him and ‘‘expresses his 
own feelings, and the idle effusions of his own heart,’’ and can 
only ‘‘speak in his own person.’’’® Subjective ‘‘abstraction,’’ which 
for Hazlitt is the replacing of one’s personal reaction or interest 
for a firm grasp of the world outside one, may even be made scien- 
tific. For example, the artist may develop an exorbitant interest in 
the artistic medium — words, color, visual form, and the like — 
which replaces interest in the object itself.17 A perhaps more justi- 
fiable form of ‘‘abstraction’’ in art is shown in the artist’s concern 
with general species or types. But the result is an artificial syn- 
thesis which has little meaning to the imagination, and much of 
French drama deserves to be condemned for this reason.’* Though 
painting and sculpture may present it within limits, even the clas- 
sical conception of ‘‘the ideal is not in general the stronghold of 
poetry,’’?® and especially of the drama.”° It is admittedly the high- 
est function of poetry to show the general ideal ‘‘through the in- 
dividual.’’** But the emphasis here is to be laid on the ‘‘individ- 





15**The Drama: No. 1V,’’ London Magazine, xvi, 305. 

16Loc. cit. Cf. especially Hazlitt’s discussion of Shelley’s verse in ‘‘Shelley’s 
Posthumous Poems,’’ Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, xvi, 265. In 
keeping with this general attitude is Hazlitt’s belief that the literature of a 
nation or culture, as it grows older, becomes increasingly ‘‘abstracted,’’ re- 
fined, and more removed from particular reality. Thus Shakespeare could 
hardly ‘‘have written as he did if he had lived in the present times. Nature 
would not have presented herself to him in the same freshness and vigour.’’ 
For, as ‘‘ Aristotle has long since said, . .. Tragedy purifies the mind by pity 
and terror; that is, substitutes an artificial and intellectual interest for real 
passion. Tragedy, like Comedy, must therefore defeat itself; for its patterns 
must be drawn from the living models . . . and the materials of Tragedy 
cannot be found among a people, who are the habitual spectators of Tragedy, 
whose interests and passions are not their own, but . .. remote, sentimental, 
and abstracted. It is for this reason ... that the highest efforts of the Tragic 
Muse are in general the earliest’? (‘‘On Modern Comedy,’’ Round Table, tv, 
13). 
17Thus Turner’s landscapes, which are a ‘‘triumph of the knowledge of the 
artist, and of the power of the pencil over the barrenness of the subject,’’ are 
‘too much abstractions of aerial perspective, representations not so properly 
of the objects of nature as of the medium through which they are seen’’ (‘‘On 
Imitation,’’ Iv, 76n.). 

18*Mr, Kean’s Macbeth,’’ View of the English Stage, v, 205. 

19%¢The Ideal,’’ xx, 304-305. 

20°Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ View of the English Stage, v, 276. 

21°“Mr, Kean’s Macbeth,’’ v, 204. 
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ual.’’ The process is not to be carried out by generalizing from 
many particulars: there must be the selection of a single particular 
which, by its own extreme but still individual character, happens 
also to disclose the ideal. For the ideal, far from being a ‘‘middle 
point,’’ is only ‘‘to be found in the extremes.’’?? In short, if art 
has particulars as its proper objects, it is also selective in the par- 
ticulars it chooses. It concentrates on objects which have ‘‘habitual 
and universal interests,’’ and it makes use of those associations 
which have been wound about ‘‘any subject by nature, and the 
unavoidable conditions of humanity.’’** 


2 


The direction of the imagination to the concrete world brings to 
its conception a true objectivity as well as strength and immediacy. 
It is important that Hazlitt’s trust in the imagination be sharply 
distinguished from the trust in ‘‘natural feeling’’ which is often 
found in romantic literature after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For example, he disagreed with Mme. de Stael’s statement that 
‘‘the imagination was the first faculty of Rousseau’s mind.’’ Rous- 
seau, he said, possessed no faculty in any eminent degree except 
‘‘extreme sensibility, or an acute and even morbid feeling of all 
that related to his own impressions.’”** In his complete lack of that 
‘“strength in the imagination which reposes immediately on nature, 
which nothing else can supply,’’ Rousseau is the direct opposite of 
a writer like Chaucer.*® Hazlitt cared almost as little for the com- 


22¢On the Elgin Marbles,’’ London Magazine, xvii, 158. It is partly be- 
cause he does not use these ‘‘extreme’’ particulars as subjects that the highest 
art is not found in a painter like Hogarth, the merit of whose pictures ‘‘ does 
not depend so much on the nature of the subject, as on the knowledge dis- 
played of it... . They are a series of plates of natural history, and also of 
that most interesting part of natural history, the history of man. The superi- 
ority of high art . . . consists in combining truth of imitation with beauty 
and grandeur of subject. The historical painter is superior to the flower- 
painter ...’’ (‘On Imitation,’’ Round Table, 1v, 75). Cf. ‘On Criticism,’’ 
Table-Talk, vit, 219-220. 

23Thus the moon is a more appropriate particular for poetry than ‘‘a 
Chinese lanthorn, or the chandelier at Covent-garden.’’ See esp. ‘‘ Pope, Lord 
Byron, and Bowles,’’ x1x, 75. It was with something of this attitude that 
Hazlitt made his famous distinction between ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘artificial’’ 
poetry; that, whether justifiably or not, he bracketed together Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, and Milton as ‘‘natural,’’ while, despite his high admiration for Pope, 
he regarded much eighteenth-century poetry as ‘‘artificial.’’ His position is 
misunderstood if his distinction is made to apply, as Mr. T. S. Eliot would 
have it, to stylistic construction. 

24°¢Qn the Character of Rousseau,’’ Round Table, Iv, 88-89. 

25Cf., the discussion in ‘‘Sismondi’s Literature of the South,’’ Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh Review, Xvi, 55. 
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plete ‘‘original’’ as did Reynolds or Dr. Johnson; ‘‘the great fault 
of a modern school of poetry,’’ he said, ‘‘is that it is an experiment 
to reduce poetry to a mere effusion of natural sensibility.’’** ‘‘Im- 
agination”’ is at opposite poles from this sort of uninformed ‘‘sensi- 
bility’? or ‘‘impulse,’’ and in any writer who, like Southey, tends 
to be ‘‘the creature of impulse, . . . the impressions are accidental, 
_.. personal, instead of being permanent and universal.’”? Re- 
lying on ‘‘natural feeling’’ is certain to result in a lack of dis- 
crimination. All things are regarded with equal importance so long 
as they affect the artist’s ‘‘sensibility.’’ Hazlitt believed that con- 
temporary German poetry was beginning to suffer from this tenden- 
ey of thought.** He felt that even Wordsworth, whose verse he 
genuinely admired, was sometimes similar to Rousseau in this sense: 
both create an interest ‘‘out of their own feelings . . . both wind 
their being round whatever object occurs to them.’’?® Wordsworth’s 
muse is therefore occasionally ‘‘a levelling one’’: it ‘‘reduces all 
things to the same standard. It is distinguished by a proud humili- 
ty. It relies upon its own resources... .’’*° As a result, a ‘‘mole- 
hill’’ may ‘‘assume the importance of ‘the great vision of the 
guarded mount’: a puddle is filled with preternatural faces, and agi- 
tated with the fiercest storms of passion.’’*! 

The ‘‘intuitive imagination,’’ indeed, is at its best the most edu- 
cated and developed means of understanding. We have a general 
ability, said Hazlitt, to synthesize what we learn in such a manner 
that it ean be spontaneously used as by instinct. We learn any art 
or exercise step by step; but when we master it, we take it for 
granted and ‘‘do it without labour and without thought, by a kind 
of habitual instinct.’’**? Knowledge of any sort is properly and fully 
possessed only when it has been ‘‘digested,’’ he added, into an 


26‘*On Shakespeare and Milton,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, v, 53. 
Little of lasting value can be expected of those whose main goal is self-expres- 
sion. Their stock, said Hazlitt, becomes soon exhausted, and they ‘‘run to 
tiresome, vapid imitations of themselves’’ (‘‘On Application to Study,’’ Plain 
Speaker, x11, 60). This statement echoes that of Sir Joshua Reynolds (Dis- 
course VI), that trusting in ‘‘original genius’’ will result in the artist being 
reduced, ‘‘from mere barrenness, to the poorest of all imitations; he will be 
obliged to imitate himself.’’ 

27°*Mr. Southey,’’ Spirit of the Age, Works, x1, 80. 

28°*On the Living Poets,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, v, 162. 

29**On the Character of Rousseau,’’ Iv, 92. 

80‘*Mr,. Wordsworth,’’ Spirit of the Age, x1, 87. 

316¢QOn Mr. Wordsworth’s Excursion,’’ Round Table, tv, 120. Cf. Keats, 
Letters, p. 96. 

82° Paragraphs on Prejudice,’’ xx, 326. 
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‘‘instinetive’’ reaction of this sort. ‘‘Common sense’? — which 
should be carefully distinguished from mere ‘‘vulgar opinion’? — 
is especially a ‘‘simple process of feeling’’ of this kind which js 
at the same time ‘‘anchored in experience.’’** An ability to make 
into an ‘‘instinct’’ the ‘‘strong and urgent, but undefined impres. 
sions of things upon us,’’** underlies not only common sense, which 
‘*is the just result of the sum-total of such unconscious impressions 
in the ordinary occurrences of life, as they are treasured up ... 
and called out by the occasion. Genius and taste depend upon much 
the same principle exercised on loftier ground and in more up- 
usual combinations. ’’*® 

It is significant that Hazlitt here ‘‘shelters’’ himself, as he said, 
by quoting Sir Joshua Reynolds’s famous statement (Discourse 
XIII) that in life generally, as in art, there is a ‘‘sagacity,’’ mold- 
ed by long experience, which supersedes ‘‘the slow progress of 
deduction,’’ and which ‘‘goes at once, by what appears a kind of 
intuition, to the conclusion.’’ For one of the purposes of later eight- 
eenth-century British thought had been to demonstrate that man 
can attain truth at once, without long ratiocination; and in a gen- 
eral sense it found this ability in man’s capacity to transfer knowl- 
edge into ‘‘instinct.’’ One may especially see this intention in some 
of the ‘‘associationists,’’ like Joseph Priestley or Thomas Belsham 
—both of whom were tutors of Hazlitt in the Unitarian College 
at Hackney. English criticism in the eighteenth century had also 
tended more and more to include this ability as one of the basic 
elements of the imagination. Reynolds, for example, had used his 
argument to show that the ‘‘imagination,’’ and not ‘‘ principles 
falsely called rational,’’ is in art the final ‘‘residence of truth.” 
More than any other English critic, Hazlitt crystallizes this tenden- 
cy. He maintained, as perhaps the most essential quality of the im- 
agination, its ability to ‘‘fuse’’ what has been learned into an ‘‘ever- 
ready sagacity.’’ He could therefore say that the ‘‘fervour’’ of 
Milton’s imagination ‘‘melts down and renders malleable, as in a 
furnace, the most contradictory materials. .. . The quantity of art 


338*Qn Genius and Common Sense,’’ Round Table, vu, 37. 

84°‘ Paragraphs on Prejudice,’’ xx, 327. It is even a mistake to suppose 
‘*that all prejudices are false, though it is not an easy matter to distinguish 
between true and false prejudice. Prejudice is properly an opinion or feeling, 
not for which there is no reason, but of which we cannot render a satisfactory 
account on the spot’’ (xx, 327). 

35°¢Qn Genius and Common Sense,’’ Table-Talk, vil, 32. 
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in him shews the strength of his genius: the weight of his intellec- 
tual obligations would have oppressed any other writer. Milton’s 
learning has the effect of intuition.’** This power, Hazlitt later 
said, ‘‘is indifferently called genius, imagination, feeling, taste; 
put the manner in which it acts upon the mind can neither be de- 
fined by abstract rules, as in the case of science, nor verified by 
continual unvarying experiments, as is the case in mechanical per- 
formances. ’’*? 

The means by which the imagination ‘‘amalgamates’’ experi- 
ences into ‘‘intuition’’ is like that of ‘‘associational coalescence.”’ 
Associationists in the eighteenth century had gradually shown that 
yarious impressions which recall each other in a series may, as 
Hazlitt said, ‘‘drop the intermediate links.’’ If in one’s early ex- 
perience A is followed by B, and B by C, B may later ‘‘lapse’’ as 
a link. A will then recall C directly, or even fuse with it as a single 
impression. But the ‘‘feeling’’ which was had before in the transi- 
tion through B will remain and also join in with this impression. 
Various experiences and facts may therefore disappear as separate 
elements, but each can leave its ‘‘just and ready’’ effect, and to- 
gether they can make up a united, inseparable reaction. ‘‘By doing 
this habitually and skillfully with respect to the various impres- 
sions and circumstances with which our experience makes us ac- 
quainted,’’ the mind, said Hazlitt, ‘‘forms a series of unpremedi- 
tated conclusions on almost all subjects that can be brought before 
it.’’** The first important development of the theory of ‘‘coalesc- 
ence’’ appeared in Abraham Tucker’s Inght of Nature Pursued 
(1768-78). Hazlitt was so enamored of this work that he abridged 
and edited it in 1807. He afterwards appears to have taken Tucker’s 
doctrine for granted, not only as a true ‘‘associational’’ factor, but 
as a basic characteristic of the mind as a whole, especially the im- 
agination. 

The imagination, because it can use at one time all the half- 
buried elements of past experience, is therefore superior to abstract 


36‘*On Shakespear and Milton,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, v, 58-59. 
Cf. Coleridge’s similar statement that Shakespeare ‘‘studied patiently, medi- 
tated deeply, understood minutely, till knowledge, become habitual and in- 
tuitive, wedded itself to his habitual feelings’’ (Biographia Literaria, ed. 
Shaweross, 1907, 11, 19-20). 

37¢The Indian Jugglers,’’ Table-Talk, vi, 83. Cf. ‘‘On Genius and Com- 
mon Sense,’’ vill, 38. 

88°¢Qn Genius and Common Sense,’’ vill, 35. Cf. ‘‘On Reason and Imagina- 
tion,’’ Plain Speaker, xu, 51. 
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reasoning. Abstraction, with its own end in view, is only ‘“‘a trick 
to supply the defect of comprehension. . . . The most perfect ab. 
straction is nothing more than the art of making use of only one 
half of the understanding, and never seeing more than one half 
of a subject... .’’® Any great faith in abstraction involves the 
wrong assumption that ‘‘single impressions’’ can exist independently 
and be detached from an object for a given logical purpose.* This 
faith should be ‘‘left to chymists and logicians.’’*' For no true idea 
can be had unless several impressions are welded together into ‘‘g 
mixed mode, subject to a particular sort of . . . undefinable tact’’: 


In art, in taste, in life .. . you decide from feeling, and not reason; that 
is, from the impression of a number of things on the mind, which impression 
is true and well-founded, though you may not be able to analyze or account 
for it....In a gesture you use, in a.look you see, in a tone you hear, you 
judge . .. from innumerable instances of like gestures, looks, and tones, in 
innumerable other circumstances, variously modified, which are too many and 
too refined to be all distinctly recollected, but which do not therefore operate 
the less powerfully. . . .42 


With this belief so firmly in his mind, Hazlitt felt drawn to the 
English of the late Renaissance. Their ‘‘instincts’’ were molded 
from experience and ‘‘anchored’’ in it: 


Facts and feelings went hand in hand; the one naturally implied the other; 
and our ideas, not yet .. . tortured out of their natural objects, into a subtle 
essence of pure intellect, did not fly about like ghosts without a body... 
through a vacuum of abstract reasoning, and sentimental refinement. The un- 
derstanding was invigorated and nourished .. . not left, like an empty stomach, 
to prey upon itself, or starve on the meagre scraps of an artificial logic . . .48 


The imagination, thus developed, necessarily carries within itself 
its own ‘‘judgment.’’ It is often said that men of exuberant genius 
lack judgment. But ‘‘it is not a want of judgment, but an excess 


39Preface to his abridgment of the Light of Nature Pursued, 1, 124. Cf. 
**On Antiquity,’’ Plain Speaker, x11, 257, and ‘‘On Modern Comedy,’’ xx, 10. 

40°¢On Abstract Ideas,’’ Lectures on English Philosophy, u, 191. 

41See esp. the preface to his edition of the Light of Nature, 1, 127. 

42‘¢Qn Genius and Common Sense,’’ vill, 31; see also ‘‘ Paragraphs on 
Prejudice,’’ xx, 325. Cf. Reynolds (Discourse XIII): ‘‘A man endowed with 
this faculty, feels and acknowledges the truth, though it is not always in his 
power, perhaps, to give a reason for it ... for very many and very intricate 
considerations may unite . . . though these in process of time are forgotten, 
the right impression still remains fixed in his mind.’’ This faculty, of course, 
does not necessarily become stronger as the centuries pass. The collective 
advance of analytic, scientific data is an entirely different thing. (E.g., see 
‘*On the Progress of Art,’’ The Round Table, Works, tv, 161-163; ‘‘ Why the 
Arts Are Not Progressive,’’ Morning Chronicle, xvii, 5-10.) 

43°‘ British Senate.’’ Critical Notes, 1, 147. Cf. his statement about Bacon, 
that ‘‘reason in him works like an instinet’’ (Lectures on the Age of Eliza- 
beth, v1, 327). 
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of other things.’’? The profound judgment which soberer people 
pride themselves on having is only a lack of real ‘‘passion and 
jmagination.’’*** In fact, people of ‘‘the most precise and formal 
understandings are persons of the loosest and most extravagant 
jmaginations’’— because their imaginations are the weakest. Far 
from possessing ‘‘judgment,’’ they lack it precisely because they 
lack genuine imagination itself. What they consider their judgment 
js simply ‘‘their literal clue,’’ between which and the ‘‘idlest fic- 
tion’’ they perceive no mean. Take their clue from them, ‘‘and 
there is no absurdity into which they will not fall.’’* 


By its synthesizing power, then, the imagination becomes objec- 
tive and truthful. It uses experience constantly, and is ‘‘molded’’ 
and ‘‘habituated’’ by it. But it is not for that reason a mere reflex ac- 
tion or mechanically developed series of habits. Hazlitt consistently 
refuted the extreme associationists, as well as such writers as 
Hobbes and even Locke. He especially repudiated the system of 
Hartley, and the belief that ‘‘association is either the only mode 
of operation of the human mind, or that it is the primary and 
most general principle of thought and action.’’** ‘‘ Half metaphysi- 
cians’? have thought that because ‘‘Locke exploded innate ideas 
... there could be no innate faculties either.’’** Hazlitt therefore 
felt drawn, as he said, to the works of John Fearn.*® For Fearn 
showed that there is a ‘‘faculty of intuition’’ which relates together 
not only separate sensory impressions but also ‘‘any two other sub- 
jects whatever.’’*® Every part of nature, without intuition to guide 


44°°On Thought and Action,’’ Table-Talk, vit, 104. It is a ‘‘dull’’ mis- 
take, commonly made, to view imagination and judgment as opposite faculties 
(‘*Mr. Locke a Great Plagiarist,’’ xx, 72-73). 

45°On People of Sense,’’ Plain Speaker, xu, 251. 

46Remarks on the Systems of Hartley and Helvetius, 1, 51. Cf. ‘*On Ab- 
stract Ideas,’’ Lectures on English Philosophy, 11, 196; ‘‘On Tooke’s ‘ Diver- 
sions,’ ’’ 11, 283; and ‘‘Outlines of Taste,’’ xx, 390. In his reaction against 
materialism, Hazlitt even showed at times a slight inclination towards Platon- 
ism (see, e.g., ‘‘On Reading News Books,’’ Uncollected Essays, xvii, 203n.) 
and, as far as he had read him, to Kant (‘‘On Locke’s Essay,’’ Lectures on 
English Philosophy, 1, 153. 

47°‘Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,’’ Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
xvi, 185. 

4sHazlitt thought Fearn’s attempt to show the intuitional ‘‘ unity of thought 
and consciousness’’ the most original and observant work on the mind ‘‘ pub- 
lished in this country in the last fifty years’’ (‘‘Mme. de Staél’s Account 
of German Philosophy,’’ xx, 30n.). Yet he felt he was ‘‘nearly the only 
person that ever read, certainly that ever pretended to understand it’’ (‘‘On 
People with One Idea,’’ Table-Talk, vit, 63-64). 

#First Lines of the Human Mind (1820), pp. 197-198. For example, the 
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us, would be ‘‘equally ‘without form and void,’ ’’ said Hazlitt, It js 
an intuitive power, on which the imagination is based, ‘‘ which by 
its pervading and elastic energy unfolds and expands our ideas, 
that gives order and consistency to them, and . . . frames the idea 
of the whole.’’*° ‘‘Genius’’ is an extraordinary degree of this power, 
Neglecting ‘‘systematic adherence to rules,’’ it ‘‘inspires and ren. 
ders instinctive’’ the separate ideas and impressions it has." The 
poet especially, therefore, is ‘‘not a being made up of a string of 
organs — an eye, an ear, a heart, a tongue — but is one and the 
same intellectual essence, looking out from its own nature on all 
the different impressions it receives, and to a certain degree mould- 
ing them into itself.’’®? 

One of Hazlitt’s main contributions to romantic criticism was 
his demonstration that, through a kind of sympathy, the imagina- 
tion can identify itself with whatever comes before it.®* The sym- 
pathetic power of the imagination had been recognized by English 
literary criticism and philosophy during the eighteenth century.™ 
It was especially mentioned, and to some extent discussed, by writ- 
ers of Hazlitt’s own period. But far more than any other critic, it 
was Hazlitt himself who stressed the abilities of this power and 
traced its character. And he assumed its existence so completely 
that it became perhaps the focal point of his critical and especially 
his moral outlook. 

Hazlitt’s first and by far his favorite work, an Essay on the Prin. 
ciples of Human Action (1805), was an attempt to refute the ma- 
terialists’ contention that self-love, in one way or another, is the 
fundamental principle of human action. Repeating Bishop Butler’s 
argument of a century before,®* Hazlitt said that the very nature 


separate ‘‘points’’ of color cannot be connected by sense into a color-mass, 
**It belongs to the faculty of intuition ... to combine all the sensible points 
of color into one mass or surface.’’ 

50°*Qn Locke’s Essay,’’ Lectures on English Philosophy, Works, 1, 153. 

51°‘ Lear,’’ Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, tv, 260. 

526¢On Dr. Spurzheim’s Theory,’’ Plain Speaker, x11, 151. Cf. ‘‘On Poetry 
in General,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, v, 6. 

53Miss Elizabeth Schneider also emphasizes the importance in Hazlitt of 
what she calls his theory of ‘‘projectivism’’ (Aesthetics of William Hazlitt 
[Philadelphia, 1933], pp. 38-42). But one can hardly agree that ‘‘No ex- 
plicit statement of it appears in his philosophical writings proper’’ (p. 40). 

54See W. Jackson Bate, ‘‘The Sympathetic Imagination in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury English Criticism,’’ ELH, xt (1945), 144-164. 

55Cf. Butler’s Works (1900), 1, 283. Hence Hazlitt spoke of his theory of 
natural moral ‘‘ disinterestedness which I (in common with Butler) had adopt- 
ed’’ (‘‘My First Acquaintance with Poets,’’ Plain Speaker, Works, xvi, 121). 
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of ‘‘personal identity’’ forbids the assumption of Hobbes and his 
followers. We feel that we are the same person from one moment 
to the next — that we have an ‘‘identity’’ — through only two fac- 
ulties, ‘‘sensation’’ and ‘‘memory’’: the first gives us the imme- 
diate experience of ourselves in the present; if a child burns his 
finger, he knows only through sensation that it is he and not some- 
one else who feels the pain; and our identity as far as the past is 
concerned depends on our memory of past sensation. But what- 
ever is to happen to us in the future cannot operate upon us in 
these two direct ways of experience; there is no specific faculty 
which gives me ‘‘a direct present interest in my futwre sensations,’’ 
and thus makes me inherently selfish. We are in the position of 
workmen who, in constructing a pier into the sea, can traverse only 
what has been built or is being built; they cannot traverse the 
further part which has as yet no existence outside the blue-print. 
In short, I can only picture my future ‘‘identity’’ in my imagina- 
tio; and the future circumstances of it can strike home to me 
only if I identify myself with it through the imagination. The child 
who has been burnt recoils from the danger of fire only because 
‘the as it were projects himself forward into the future, and identi- 
fies himself with his future being.’’®* 

Self-love as such, therefore, is not the dominant principle of 
action. The sympathetic tendency of the imagination is directed to 
that of which the most vivid and immediate idea is in the mind. 
It is admittedly able to turn therefore in any direction. Still, the 
same faculty which enables a person to ‘‘throw himself into the 
future, to anticipate unreal events, and to be affected by his own 
imaginary interests,’’ also makes him capable ‘‘to a greater or lesser 
degree of entering into the feelings and interests of others.’’ I 
therefore ‘‘could not love myself, if I were not capable of loving 
others.’’ This faculty is dependent on knowledge; it turns to that 
of which the strongest idea is held. The more acute our knowledge 
of the nature of what another is undergoing, and of the character 
of his individual disposition, the greater our sympathy; we there- 
fore find that long acquaintance helps to increase it, if other fac- 
tors do not counterweigh against it. If the child is insensible to 
the good of others, it is consequently ‘‘not from want of goodwill 
towards them . . . but from want of knowing better.’’ Self-cen- 





56Principles of Human Action, 1, esp. 1-2, 8, 16, 25-28, 39. 
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teredness of any sort is “‘caused by a long narrowing of the ming 
to our own particular feelings and interests.’’*? Because real under. 
standing of others can be acquired no other way, therefore, those 
who have ‘‘the largest hearts have the soundest understandings: 
and he is the truest philosopher who ean forget himself.’’>* [py art, 
thought, morals, or in any other way, therefore, to ‘‘play the hero” 
is essentially ‘‘to lose the sense of our personal identity in some 
object dearer to us than ourselves.’’® This belief is not only at 
the basis of all Hazlitt’s criticism. It was also one of the funda- 
mental elements in Keats’s conception of poetry and the imagina. 
tion,®° and it was from Hazlitt that Keats derived it. 

Poetry especially acts by an ‘intense sympathy’’ with nature,” 
and the ‘‘capacious soul’’ of Shakespeare is perhaps the greatest 
example of ‘‘an intuitive and mighty sympathy.’’®* He had an art 
“‘like that of the ventriloquist,’’ said Hazlitt. He could ‘‘throw his 
imagination out of himself,’’ and follow in others ‘‘the germs of 
every faculty and feeling . . . intuitively, into all their conceivable 
ramifications, through every change of fortune, or conflict of pas- 
sion, or turn of thought. . . . He had only to think of anything in 
order to become that thing, with all the circumstances belonging 
to it.’’”** Didacticism in the narrow sense is therefore absent in 


57Ibid., 1, 12, 14-15, 20-22, 43. Cf. ‘‘On Self-Love,’’ Works, m1, 215-245; 
*“Self-Love and Benevolence,’’ xx, 162-186; ‘‘Outlines of Morals,’’ xx, 376- 
386. 

58‘* Belief, Whether Voluntary,’’ xx, 369. Cf. ‘‘On People of Sense,’’ Plain 
Speaker, xt1, 250, and ‘‘On Reason and Imagination,’’ x11, 55. 

59°*Guy Faux,’’ xx, 104. 

60See W. J. Bate, Negative Capability: the Intuitive Approach in Keats 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939), pp. 25-78. It should be noted that Keats possessed 
a copy of the Principles of Human Action. Moreover, he not only read Hazlitt’s 
literary criticism carefully and attended his lectures, but believed that one 
of the ‘‘three things to rejoice at in this Age’’ was ‘‘Hazlitt’s depth of 
Taste’’ (Letters, p. 79). 

61‘¢On Reason and Imagination,’’ Plain Speaker, x11, 55; ‘‘On Genius and 
Common Sense,’’ Table-Talk, vu, 49. Similarly, comedy, for Hazlitt, seems 
to have consisted in observing ‘‘incongruous and equivocal combinations’’ 
without sympathetic identification; it serves as relief in drama because it can 
for a while ‘‘disconnect our sympathy from passion and power.’’ Lear is per- 
haps ‘‘the sublimest instance’’ of sympathy and comedy joining hands, ‘‘of 
imagination unfolding the most tremendous sufferings, and of burlesque on 
passion playing with it’’ (‘‘On Wit and Humour,’’ Lectures oz the English 
Comic Writers, v1, 5, 8-9, 23-24; ef. ‘*On Shakespeare and Ben Jonson,’’ ibid., 
VI, 32). 

62‘¢On Genius and Common Sense,’’ vil, 42-43; ‘‘On the Question Whether 
Pope Was a Poet,’’ xx, 90. Cf. Coleridge, Letters (ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1895), 
I, 372. 
63‘*Qn Shakespear and Milton,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, Works, \, 
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Shakespeare: his sympathy was bestowed ‘‘equally on the evil and 
on the good.’’** His genius was like that of the ‘‘cameleon’’;* and 
Hazlitt quotes Shakespeare’s own statement that his nature ‘‘is 
subdu’d to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.’’** This does not 
mean that Shakespeare’s works are not moral in the highest sense. 
Where sympathy is aroused, there is the catharsis by pity and 
terror of which Aristotle speaks. For tragedy ‘‘substitutes im- 
aginary sympathy for mere selfishness. It gives us a high and per- 
manent interest, beyond ourselves. .. .’*’ It is in this sense, said 
Hazlitt, that Shakespeare is ‘‘the Proteus of human intellect,’’ 
and that he was not merely one of the greatest poets, but also ‘‘one 
of the greatest moralist¢’”** As such his writing contrasts greatly 
with the consciousness of self which pervades contemporary poetry. 
For example, Wordsworth seems to ‘‘sympathize’’ only with the 
simple feelings ‘‘which mingle at once with his identity.’’ He ex- 
udes himself; he makes every object about him ‘‘a whole length 
mirror.’’ He is perhaps the greatest living English poet, but he is 
also ‘‘the greatest egotist. He is ‘self-involved, not dark.’ He sits 
in the centre of his own being, and there ‘enjoys bright day.’. . . 
He contemplates a whole-length figure of himself, he looks along 
the unbroken line of his personal identity.’”°® 

The word ‘‘gusto’’ is sometimes applied by Hazlitt to the state 
in which the imagination, through sympathetic excitement, sees 


47-50. Cf. ‘‘Schlegel on the Drama,’’ Contributions to the Edinburgh Review, 
xvi, 91-92; and, in the Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, ‘‘Othello,’’ ‘‘ Henry 
IV,’’ and ‘‘ Poems and Sonnets,’’ Iv, 201, 284, 358. 

64°*QOn Shakespear and Milton,’’ v, 48. 

65‘¢On Genius and Common Sense,’’ vill, 42-43. Cf. Keats’s statement that 
the ‘‘camelion poet,’’ who is the opposite of the ‘‘Wordsworthian or egotis- 
tical sublime,’’ has ‘‘as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen’’ 
(Letters, pp. 227-228). 

66‘* The Tempest,’’ Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, 1v, 239. 

67**Othello,’’ ibid., 1v, 200. 

68°*QOn People of Sense,’’ Plain Speaker, xu, 245. 

6%*On Genius and Common Sense,’’ Table-Talk, vu, 44. Cf. ‘*On Mr. 
Wordsworth’s Excursion,’’ Round Table, tv, 112-114; ‘‘On the Living Poets,’’ 
Lectures on the English Poets, v, 144-145, 156; ‘‘Mr. Wordsworth,’’ Spirit of 
the Age, x1, 91; ‘‘The Drama: No. IV,’’ xvi, 308; ‘‘Character of Mr. Words- 
worth’s New Poem, The Excursion,’’ xix, 11, 15-16. This self-centeredness, 
especially shown in Byron, is becoming ‘‘a cancer, eating into the heart of 
poetry’’ (‘On the Living Poets,’’ v, 153; ‘‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’’ 
XIX, 35). Hazlitt also felt that the French mind too rarely ‘‘ identifies itself 
with anything, but always has its own consciousness’’ (‘‘Mme. Pasta and 
Mlle. Mars,’’ x11, 328). Their dramatic dialogue is therefore often a ‘‘ mucilage 
... Without natural bones or substance. Ours constantly clings to the concrete, 
and has a purchase upon matter’’ (x, 243n.). 
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and expresses what he calls “‘the internal character.”’ As gusto jg 
present when the living reality is caught by art, it is absent when 
merely the outer surface of things is shown. For example, ‘Jp 
Raphael, every muscle and nerve has intense feeling,’’ whereas 
West’s pictures completely lack gusto because he ‘‘feels’’ nothing 
in the human face but ‘‘bones and cartillage.’’ Titian’s flesh. 
coloring possesses gusto; ‘‘his heads seem to think — his bodies 
seem to feel.’’ But that of Vandyke ‘‘has not the internal char. 
acter, the living principle in it. It is a smooth surface, not a warm, 
moving mass.’’"* The imagination, in a state of genuine gusto, cen- 
tralizes its impressions into a living unity. Gusto is therefore 
“*power or passion defining any object,’’ and gives a ‘‘truth of 
character from the truth of feeling.’’ For only a strong sympa- 
thetic interest, which excites the faculties of the mind to work in 
codperation, can conceive the total ‘‘truth of character’’ in any- 
thing. Operating in a unison, they see the subject as a whole, and 
the impressions made on one sense ‘‘excite by affinity those of an- 
other.’’** Chaucer’s scenic descriptions often have gusto because 
they give ‘‘the very feeling of the air, the coolness or moisture of 
the ground. Inanimate objects are thus made to have a fellow-feel- 
ing in the interest of the story.’’™* 

The imaginative excitement which results in gusto thus leads, 
Hazlitt believed, to a true conception. It is the nature of poetry to ex- 
aggerate, to distort literal truth, and to aim at effect; it is ‘‘every- 
thing by excess.’’** But any literal absurdity disappears in the in- 
tegrity of the final impression which strong emotion creates. If we 
compare a giant to a tower, ‘‘the intensity of feeling makes up 
for the disproportion’’ which is literally there.** Intense emotion 


70°*Mr. West’s Picture of Christ Rejected,’’ xvim1, 33. Cf. Keats: in West’s 
pictures there is nothing ‘‘to be intense upon... no face swelling into reality”’ 
(Letters, p. 71). 

71°*On Gusto,’’ Round Table, 1v, 77-78. 

72Loc. cit. 

73[bid., Iv, 79. Claude Lorraine’s landscapes thus lack gusto; they do not 
‘“interpret’’ one sense by another and give the separate sense-impressions, 
through the imagination, a living connection: ‘‘his eye wanted imagination: 
it did not strongly sympathize with his other faculties. He saw the atmosphere, 
but did not feel it.’’ 

74°*Qn Chaucer and Spencer,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, v, 26-27. 

75**Coriolanus,’’ Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, tv, 214; ‘‘Schlegel on 
the Drama,’’ xvi, 63. Cf. Keats’s ‘‘ Poetry should surprize by a fine excess and 
not by Singularity’’ (Letters, p. 108); and the ‘‘camelion’’ poet ‘‘lives in 
gusto,’’ ete. (Ibid., p. 227). 
76‘*On Poetry in General,’’ Lectures on the English Poets, v, 4. Cf. Keats: 
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absorbs the mind and makes it follow and imitate what is before 
it, A simple example, said Hazlitt, is that many people cannot 
stand on the edge of a high precipice or walk on a parapet without 
an impulse to throw themselves down. It is a case not only of self- 
regard but of every other consideration being over-ruled merely 
“in consequence of a strong idea having taken possession of the 
mind.’’”* In a like way, strong excitement in art draws us to sym- 
pathize and causes our feelings to ‘‘imitate’’ the feelings we ob- 
serve; and when we have the feeling, the effects follow naturally. 
On the stage, for example, the ‘‘effects’’ which are acted out are 
all merely the result of one feeling or another in the character, and 
it is ‘sympathy with this feeling’’ that will produce ‘‘the truest 
and most natural imitations’’ of the results or effects. A part of 
Mme. Pasta’s merit as an actress is that she did not ‘‘act the ef- © 
fect’’ but at least made an attempt to ‘‘ possess herself of the feel- 
ing which should dictate what she is to do.’’** For sympathetic 
excitement ‘‘kindles’’ the light of the imagination, and in this 
“very intensity and truth of feeling,’’ the imagination, like a 
“‘loadstone,’’ draws together the faculties and achieves a ‘‘generic’’ 
impression.*® This is one of the reasons why ‘‘imitation’’ has the 
effect it does in the arts. It arouses, said Hazlitt, a kind of ‘‘curi- 
osity’’ in the observer or reader by its suggestion, making him com- 
pare the object and the representation. By calling forth his interest, 
it then creates in him an emotion which works by its own power and 
sees for itself, thus ‘‘exciting a more intense perception of truth.’’®° 
It is thus through sympathy alone, and not through rules or the 
frigid observation of external details in themselves, that ‘‘expres- 
sion,’’ which Hazlitt valued so highly, is to be caught and real 
imitation to be had.** An example of this expression, which re- 
sults in complete ‘‘local truth of imagination and character,’’ is 
Cleopatra shown ‘‘conjecturing ... the employments of Antony in 


‘“‘The excellence of every art is its intensity, capable of making all disagree- 
ables evaporate from their being in close relationship with Beauty and Truth’’ 
(Letters, p. 71). 

77**Mind and Motive,’’ xx, 45. ‘‘ The love of imitation has the same general 
source’’ (p. 46.) 

78°‘On Novelty and Familiarity’? and ‘‘Mme. Pasta and Mlle. Mars,’’ 
Plain Speaker, x1, 297, 326. 

79See, e.g., ‘‘On Reason and Imagination,’’ xu, 46; ‘‘Poetry,’’ xx, 211; 
and ‘‘On Genius and Common Sense,’’ vill, 42, 47. 

80°*On Imitation,’’? The Round Table, tv, 73-75; ‘‘Why Distant Objects 
Please,’’ Table-Talk, vit, 256. 
818ee esp. ‘‘On a Portrait of an English Lady,’’ Plain Speaker, x11, 289-290. 
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his absence —‘ He’s speaking now, or murmuring —Where’s my ser- 
pent of old Nile?’’’ Or a sympathetic expression of the reserved 
character of Macduff, and of his acute but ‘‘silent anguish,”’ jg 
caught in ‘‘the friendly expostulation of Maleolm— ‘What! man 
ne’er pull your hat upon your brows; Give sorrow words... .’ 18 
The ‘‘strong excitement’’ of sympathy therefore leads the im. 
agination to understand the ‘‘fluid’’ realities of nature as reason 
never could. For it sees things, not as ‘‘fixed,’’ but as in ‘‘flux.” 
It ‘‘throws us back upon the past, forward into the future.’’ When 
the imagination and passion are in this ‘‘state of projection,’’ then 
‘*years are melted down,’’ said Hazlitt, and ‘‘we see the process”? 
of things.** It is here that poetry is superior to painting; while 
painting gives the event, poetry can better give ‘‘the progress of 
events.’’** Above all, the imagination has human nature and emo- 
tion as its object. It sees the endless variety within any one human 
being, and can show in one character how a passion is modified or 
influenced by another, and ‘‘by all the other feelings to which the 
individual is liable.’’ Here again Shakespeare is the highest ex- 
ample. In comparison, Chaucer’s characters, though very distinet 
from one another, ‘‘are too little varied in themselves.’’ He gives 
a ‘‘fixed essence of character.’’ But in Shakespeare there is “‘a 
continual composition and decomposition® of its elements, a fer- 
mentation of every particle in the whole mass, by its alternate 
affinity or antipathy to other principles which are brought in con- 
tact with it.’’** This continual flux characterizes the essential me- 
tabolism of all life. Feelings and passions are not static, not re- 
ducible to photographie description. They are in constant ‘‘fer- 
mentation,’’ ceaselessly taking new shapes, causing new reactions, 
and never sustaining more than a momentary equilibrium before 


82‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’’ Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, tv, 229; 
‘On Genius and Common Sense,’’ vu, 39; ‘‘On Shakespeare and Milton,’’ 
Lectures on the English Poets, v, 48. Cf. ‘‘On Poetry in General,’’ v, 5, and 
esp. ‘‘Sir Walter Scott, Racine, and Shakespeare,’’ x11, 341. 

83°*Qn Poetry in General,’’ v, 7; ‘‘On Shakespeare and Milton,’’ v, 51. 
Cf. Keats’s description of Edmund Kean’s acting, and the ‘‘ gusto in his 
voice, by which we feel that the utterer is thinking of the past and the future, 
while speaking of the instant’’ (Champion, Dec. 21, 1817). 

84°¢Qn Poetry in General,’’ v, 10..Cf. Coleridge, Lectures and Notes (ed. 
Ashe, 1883), p. 92. 

85Cf. Keats’s statement, written not long after he heard the lecture, about 
‘*the innumerable compositions and decompositions which take place between 
the intellect and its thousand materials’’ (Letters, p. 129). 

86‘‘Qn Shakespeare and Milton,’’ v, 50-51. Cf. the statement about the lack 
of this in Beaumont and Fletcher (Lectures on the Age of Elizabeth, v1, 249). 
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they are thrown again into a new reshaping by some accidental or 
purposed impulse. Shakespeare, in particular, has shown in his 
characters ‘‘the ebb and flow of feeling, its pauses and feverish 
starts, .. . its accumulating force when it has time to recollect itself, 
the manner in which it avails itself of every passing word or gesture 
_.. the alternate contraction and dilatation of the soul.’’®* 

The imagination, then, can centralize and make ‘‘generic’’ what 
is known through present sensation and past experience, integrate 
all the faculties of the mind, and achieve the most truthful form 
of conception that is possible. By means of it, the mind possesses 
‘a germ or principle of truth,’’ which ‘‘harmonizes’’ the intuitive 
ability of the mind with the ideas it acquires from experience.** 
Through a strong excitement of sympathy, this integrating power . 
can be brought to the state of identification with an object, a state 
in which complete understanding follows. It is only thus that one 
can ‘‘play the hero’’ in human conduct, in thought, or in art. 
“This is the true imagination,’’ said Hazlitt, ‘‘to put yourself in 
the place of others and to feel and speak for them.’’ Of all arts, 
poetry — at its best — is the highest communication of this under- 
standing, and is most truly the ‘‘language of the imagination.’’ 
‘‘Whoever, therefore, has a contempt for poetry, has a contempt 
for himself and for humanity.’’*® 


87‘*Lear,’’ Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, 1v, 259. Keats wrote in the 
margin of his copy that this passage has ‘‘the hieroglyphic visioning.’’ Po- 
etry’s primary object is to trace man’s feelings or ‘‘passions (whether erro- 
neous or not)’’ (‘On the German Drama,’’ vi, 362). Cf. Keats: the ‘‘ener- 
gies’’ of life ‘‘though erroneous . . . may be fine — This is the very thing in 


‘which consists poetry’’ (Letters, p. 317). 


88°On Locke’s Essay,’’ 11, 166; ‘‘On Dr. Spurzheim’s Theory,’’ xm, 151. 
8°‘ Lear,’? Characters of Shakespear’s Plays, 1v, 271. 














THE ABSTRACTNESS OF SHELLEY 


By Ricuarp H. FoGue 
University of Michigan 


Critical opinion has been unanimous in terming the poetry of 
Shelley ‘‘abstract.’’ As ‘‘abstract’’ has among modern critics al. 
most universally become synonymous with ‘‘bad,’’ an analysis of 
his ‘‘abstractness’’ which is also a defense of his poetic qualities 
seems not inappropriate at the present time. I shall attempt, there- 
fore, in this essay to examine the question of what this abstract- 
ness of his consists; and, I hope, to demonstrate that it implies no 
lack of value. 

Shelley’s poetic world is not a literal transcription of his per- 
ceptions of the natural world, but a conscious arrangement and 
composition of these perceptions. Keats, who believes fully in the 
deep truth of appearances, seldom feels called upon to alter them 
or go beyond them. Shelley, however, has less confidence in appear- 
ances, although he is fascinated by them.’ To put this difference 
in another way, Shelley does not believe so thoroughly as Keats in 
the correspondence of the human mind to what it perceives. While 
Keats permits things to rest in their complexity, Shelley consciously 
imposes upon them the order of his intellect, reshaping them aeccord- 
ing to his restless and masterful will. 

He is sometimes concerned less with the world as it is than with 
the world as he would have it.? In Prometheus Unbound, for ex- 


1*¢The natural scenery of Shelley has a quality very different from Words- 
worth’s. It is less realistic, less familiar. It is an imaginative composite of 
features taken from nature and put together in a pattern suitable to the 
poetic thought and mood. ... The sensory appeal is as rich and constant in 
Shelley as in Wordsworth; but it is on a different level of experience, less 
familiar. ...’’ (J. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth Century 
English Poetry [New York, 1936], p. 210). 

2The relationship of Shelley’s reforming instincts to his poetry is per- 
haps most wisely to be left to himself to define: ‘‘Let this opportunity be 
conceded to me of acknowledging that I have what a Scotch philosopher 
characteristically terms ‘a passion for reforming the world.’. . . But it is a 
mistake to suppose that I dedicate my poetical compositions solely to the 
direct enforcement of reform. . . . Didactic poetry is my abhorrence. ... My 
purpose has hitherto been simply to familiarize the highly refined imagination 
of the more select classes of poetical readers with beautiful idealisms of | 
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ample, he is the architect of a universe idealized by Love, in which 
accident disappears, incongruous and conflicting elements vanish, 
and all is harmony. Man is not, indeed, exempt from ‘‘chance, and 
death, and mutability,’’ but he rules them like slaves (III. iv. 200- 
901). They are subjugated to the pattern of the whole. His con- 
ception of the relationship between man and nature, between sub- 
ject and object, is not fixed, however, but varies and shifts. If one 
eares to describe this relationship in philosophic terms, one may 
declare Shelley to be at varying periods idealistic and materialistic, 
Platonic and neo-Platonic, Naturalistic and Necessitarian. To apply 
any of these terms too rigidly to his poetry, however, is unfor- 
tunate. Obviously there is a slow and steady motion away from the 
bald mechanism and necessitarianism of the juvenile Queen Mab, 
with its recurring image of ‘‘the chain of being,’’* its emphasis on 
cold geometrical symmetry; but Shelley does not lend himself to 
labelling. He escapes from under the hand of the philosophic critic. 
The elusiveness of his poetic thought is reflected in the disagree- 
ment which obtains among many of his commentators. Professor 
Gingerich considers Shelley a deep-dyed and unredeemed Necessi- 
tarian, who covers his traces with a thin layer of superficial Platon- 
im.* To A. T. Strong and Miss Winstanley he is a Platonist of 
the inner circle. Joseph Warren Beach discerns in his poetry an 
unresolved conflict between Platonism and Naturalism. A. E. 
Powell expounds the doctrine of the Platonic forms to account for 
his imagery,’ a view of the question which Professor Solve appears 
to share.* Carl Grabo emphasizes the neo-platonic elements of Shel- 
ley’s poetry, while admitting an appreciable amount of Platonism 


moral excellence; aware that, until the mind can love, and admire, and trust, 
and hope, and endure, reasoned principles of moral conduct are seeds cast 
upon the highway of life which the unconscious passenger tramples into dust, 
although they would bear the harvest of his happiness’’ (Preface to Pro- 
metheus Unbound). 

8Cf. Pope, Essay on Man; A. O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936). 

48. F. Gingerich, Essays in the Romantic Poets (New York, 1929), p. 217, 
passim. 

5A, T. Strong, Three Studies in Shelley (London, 1921); Lilian Winstan- 
ley, ‘‘Platonism in Shelley,’’ Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, IV (1913), 72-100. 

6Op. cit., pp. 242ff. 

The Romantic Theory of Poetry (London, 1926), pp. 206-216. 

8*¢, . , to the mature Shelley, art was not copying mundane forms, but 
imitation of the infinite and archetypal forms, so far as imagination was able 
to apprehend them’’ (M. T. Solve, Shelley: His Theory of Poetry. Chicago, 
1927, p. 115). 
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as well.° A. A. Jack in an essay written in 1904 declared that 
Shelley’s Nature is the cold mechanistic world of science, suggest- 
ing also a touch of Platonism in Shelley by remarking that ‘‘the 
secret of things is what has charm for him, not the things them. 
selves, ’’1° 

This brief chronicle of divergence in criticism might easily be 
extended. The moral is, I believe, that as a poet Shelley is not to 
be confined to any single set of beliefs. His deep interest in philoso- 
phy is undeniable; but his poetry is a refractory creature which 
takes the bit between its teeth and seeks its ends after its own fa- 
shion. This is as much as to say that Shelley is a philosophie poet, 
not a poetic philosopher. His imagery is intellectual and consciously 
symbolic to an unusual degree, but it should not be regarded as a 
set of fixed counters used to objectify and visualize a philosophic 
system. Neither is his verse a rhymed manual of natural science. 
Professor Grabo is guilty of this form of didactic fallacy in his 
self-revealing comment upon The Cloud: 

Shelley elaborates the theme with much ingenuity, with beautiful color effects 
and varied imagery, but the essential facts under the fanciful dress are sound. 
It is good meteorology. Therefore it is an excellent brief instance of Shelley’s 
poetic processes, his ability to raise a beautiful and imaginative superstruc- 
ture upon a basis of fact.11 

He appears to believe that by justifying Shelley as a scientific ob- 
server he is establishing his value as a poet. This method of defense, 
however, is essentially irrelevant. 

Shelley, indeed, seeks Truth in poetry. But it is a poetic Truth 
which he pursues, by means of the creative imagination, synthetic 
and intuitional, which is embodied in ‘‘vitally metaphoric’’ poetic 
language, in itself creative insofar as it ‘‘marks the before unap- 
prehended relations of things.’’ Shelley’s distinction between rea- 
son and imagination’? should be sufficient warning for those who 
insist upon making his poetry a hanger-on of philosophy and sci- 
ence, unless they believe that he misrepresented his own creative 
processes. 

The Truth toward which Shelley’s poetry from first to last 


9The Magic Plant (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936), pp. 412-438. 

10Shelley: an Essay (London, 1904), pp. 33-34, 38ff., 127. 

110p. cit., pp. 282-283. Grabo is echoing what had previously been said by 
Stopford Brooke: ‘‘Strip off the imaginative clothing from ‘The Cloud’ and 
Science will support every word of it’’ (Introduction, Selections from Shelley 
[London, 1926], pp. xli-xlii). To this A. A. Jack very properly retorted, ‘‘ Yes, 
but what then?’’ (op. cit., p. 42). 
124 Defence of Poetry. 
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aspires is a shifting, tantalizing, elusive thing which he is always 
striving to catch and clothe in words. It seems to him so close that 
he grasps for it as for a mirage, yet it is at the same time evident 
to him that through words he can never attain it, the means being 
inadequate to the end. For although at one point in the Defence of 
Poetry he declares that ‘‘language is arbitrarily produced by the 
imagination, and has relation to thoughts alone,’’ that it is ‘‘as a 
mirror which reflects’’ the light of which it is the medium, the 
quality and substance of his own poetry is better represented by 
his statement in the same essay of the relationship between inspira- 
tion and expression : 


.... the mind in creation is as a fading coal, which some invisible influence, 


like an inconstant wind, awakens to transitory brightness; this power arises | 


from within, like the colour of a flower which fades and changes as it is de- 
veloped, and- the conscious portions of our natures are unprophetic either of 
its approach or its departure. Could this influence be durable in its original 
purity and force, it is impossible to predict the greatness of the results; but 
when composition begins, inspiration is already on the decline, and the most 
glorious poetry that has ever been communicated to the world is probably a 
feeble shadow of the original conceptions of the poet. 

The characteristic imagery of Shelley seeks through ‘‘ vitally 
metaphorical’’ and creative language to grasp and express an un- 
seen and unattainable truth. To this restless energy of aspiration 
is to be attributed both his virtue and defect: fierce power and a 
wearing lack of repose. Feeling the inadequacy of language to pro- 
duce the precise effect at which he is aiming (and little wonder, 
for he seeks absolute Truth), he nevertheless indomitably goes on 
trying. He cannot tell, as he would wish, exactly what manner of 
creature the skylark is: 


What thou art we know not; 

What is most like thee? 
But by creative imagery he can roughly approximate his archetypal 
conception of it, as far as the resources of language will aid. The 
bird is like a Poet hidden in the light of thought, a high-born maid- 
en in a palace tower, a glowworm golden, and so on. The skylark 
itself, a symbol of Perfection and Truth, is significantly unseen 
and remote. 

This passage combines the abstract and the concrete in a fashion 
very typical of Shelley. For while the figures are concrete, each 
one is emblematic of the remoteness and the invisibility of the lark. 
The poet is hidden in the light of thought; the maiden is secluded 
in a tower, symbol of withdrawal from actuality; the glowworm 
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scatters unbeholden its aérial hue; the rose is concealed within its 
own green leaves. This concrete-abstract dualism is notably present 
elsewhere. One may not pierce to the secret being of the west wind, 
for it is an ‘‘unseen presence.’’ In the visible world it is objectifieg 
by the leaves, the seeds, the clouds, the waters upon which it aets, 
In the Hymn to Intellectual Beauty the subject of the poem is at 
two removes from our perceptions: 


The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats though unseen among us... 
As in The Skylark, the images through which Shelley attempts to 
come at the quality of Beauty themselves embody the unseen; 
Beauty is 
As summer winds that creep from flower to flower; 
Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower. 
This Beauty becomes visible only through its effects upon per- 
ceptible objects: 


It visits with inconstant glance 

Each human heart and countenance... 
Like hues and harmonies of evening, 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread. 

In the Ode to Heaven Shelley is frankly hopeless of doing jus- 
tice to his immense subject. He throws out a variety of imaginal 
suggestions almost at random. These suggestions are voiced by three 
Spirits of decidedly diverse opinions. To the First Spirit Heaven 
is the boundless space above us, a ‘‘ palace-roof of cloudless nights,”’ 
a ‘‘paradise of golden lights,’’ a 


Presence-chamber, temple, home, 

Every-canopying dome 

Of acts and ages yet to come... 
It is the physical void, but more than physical in that it is eternal, 
transcending actuality. The Second Spirit holds that Heaven is 


But a dim and noonday gleam 

From the shadow of a dream 
of reality to come; it is ‘‘the mind’s first chamber,’’ giving only 
a faint notion of the ‘‘ world of new delights’’ stretching out to the 
infinite capacity of the human mind. This confidence in human po- 
tentialities is abruptly rejected by the Third Spirit: 

Peace! the abyss is wreathed with scorn 

At your presumption, atom-born!13 


13Aecording to Mrs. Shelley, in these lines Shelley ‘‘expresses his despair 
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Heaven is embodied and symbolized in ‘‘a globe of dew,’’ a flower, 
insofar as it can be grasped by the human intellect. Essentially, 
however, it cannot be known at all. 

Shelley’s poetry strives continually to express by images an ab- 
solute truth or beauty beyond the scope of imagery. Face to face 
with this ultimate reality, he is unable to summon the words which 
will fix its identity ; he falls back in defeat. Demogorgon, the sym- 
pol of the Absolute, is a ‘‘mighty darkness,’’ without limb, form, or 
outline, and his answers to the questions of Asia and Panthea are 
shadowy, ambiguous, and inconclusive (Prometheus Unbound II. 
iv). The answer of Demogorgon to Asia’s query, ‘‘Whom called’st 
thou God?’’ reflects most exactly Shelley’s dilemma: 

If the abyss 


Could vomit forth its secrets — but a voice 
Is wanting, the deep truth is imageless. (ll. 113-115). 


Shelley, then, is abstract in that his poetry continually climbs 
toward abstraction on steps of concrete imagery. He is abstract also 
in that mind is as real to him as matter.'* He is abstract, too, be- 
cause in his poetry mind and matter are not fused as they are, 
for example, in Keats, who is able to speak with perfect and in- 
stinctive spontaneity of the soul as a web upon which Man should 
“weave a tapestry empyrean full of symbols for his spiritual eye, 
of softness for his spiritual touch, of space for his wandering, of 
distinctness for his luxury.’”® Instead of finding the subject with- 
in the object, as does Keats, Shelley often goes directly to the sub- 
ject itself as a separate and distinct entity. Quite frequently he 
terminates a rising succession of concrete images with an abstrac- 
tion, to which he apparently assigns a poetical value identical with 
them. 


of being able to conceive, far less express, all of variety, majesty, and beauty, 
which is veiled from our senses in the unknown realm, the mystery of which 
his poetic vision sought in vain to penetrate’’ (Quoted in The Complete Po- 
etical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. G. E. Woodberry [Boston and New 
York, 1901], p. 366). 

14Cf, ‘‘Speculations on Metaphysics’’: ‘‘It has commonly been supposed 
that those distinct thoughts which affect a number of persons, at regular in- 
tervals, during the passage of a multitude of other thoughts, which are called 
real or external objects, are totally different in kind from those which affect 
only a few persons, and which recur at irregular intervals, and are usually 
more obscure and distinct, such as hallucinations, dreams, and the ideas of 
madness. No essential distinction between any one of these ideas, or any class 
of them, is founded on a correct observation of the nature of things. .. .’’ 

15The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman, 2nd ed. (London and 
New York, 1935), p. 103. 
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I cite two closely adjoining passages from Prometheus Unbound to 
demonstrate this tendency, which could be pointed out in almost 
any poem of Shelley’s. The Earth, exulting over the fallen tyrant 
Jupiter, anathematizes him as a 

Seeptred curse 


Who all our green and azure universe 
Threatenedst to muffle round with black destruction ... (IV. 338-340), 


She cries to him, 


How thou art sunk, withdrawn, covered, drunk up 

By thirsty nothing, as the brackish cup 

Drained by a desert troop, a little drop for all; 

And from beneath, around, within, above, 

Filling thy void annihilation, love 

Bursts in like light on caves cloven by the thunderball! (IV. 350-355) 16 


Since Shelley believes that the mind is as real as the external 
world, and of the same order of reality, he often begins with sub- 
jective ideas and states and clothes them with natural and con- 
crete imagery. This is the converse of what I believe to be the 
typical procedure of Keats, who begins with sensuous perception 
and goes on to build upon it. In the Preface to Prometheus Un- 
bound Shelley declares that 
The imagery which I have employed will be found, in many instances, to have 
been drawn from the operations of the human mind, or from those external 
actions by which they are expressed. This is unusual in modern poetry, al- 
though Dante and Shakespeare are full of instances of the same kind; Dante 
indeed more than any other poet, and with greater success. But the Greek 
poets, as writers to whom no resource of awakening the sympathy of their 
contemporaries was unknown, were in the habitual use of this power; and it 
is the study of their works (since a higher merit would probably be denied 
me) to which I am willing that my readers should impute this singularity. 

To pass over the problem of Shelley’s antecedents in Dante, 
Shakespeare, and the Greek dramatists, I believe that the difference 
he mentions between his procedure and that of his contemporaries 
arises from a greater than usual consciousness of mind as a separate 
entity. To him mind is co-equal with the phenomenal world and 
of the same order, but the two are not identical, nor are they fused. 
There is always a gap between them. To bridge this gap Shelley is 
forced to make greater and more conscious adjustments than are 


16Cf, William Empson’s unfavorable interpretation of this Shelleyan usage: 
««. ,. not being able to think of a comparison fast enough he compares the 
thing to a vaguer or more abstract notion of itself . . . he was too helplessly 
excited by one thing at a time, and that one thing was too often a mere no- 
tion not conceived in action or environment’’ (Seven Types of Ambiguity 
[London, 1930], p. 203). 
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necessary to other poets, notably Keats. Prometheus Unbound is a 
drama of the mind in a sense in which Keats’s Hyperion, for ex- 
ample, is not. Its characters are a step closer to the abstractions 
of allegory ; they have less reality independent of the mind of their 
creator. 

Prometheus Unbound is ‘‘expressionistic.’"*7 Prometheus on his 
rock is mentally tortured by Furies'* ‘‘From the all-miscreative 
prain of Jove,’’ who is himself simply that quality of the mind of 
Prometheus which inhibits the free play of his spirit until by con- 
quering himself he shall win release. The Furies have form and 
reality only in the minds of their victims: 

So from our victim’s destined agony 

The shade which is our form invests us round; 

Else we are shapeless as our mother Night (I. 470-472). 
The spiritual sufferings inflicted by them upon Prometheus, are 
transposed into vivid organic imagery: they will rend him bone 
from bone and nerve from nerve, working like fire within. The 
ambiguous relationship which here obtains between the physical 
and mental is best displayed in a speech of the Third Fury: 


Thou think’st we will live through thee, one by one, 

Like animal life, and though we can obscure not 

The soul which burns within, that we will dwell 

Beside it, like a vain loud multitude, 

Vexing the self-content of wisest men; 

That we will be dread thought beneath thy brain, 

And foul desire round thine astonished heart, 

And blood within thy labyrinthine veins 

Crawling like agony? (I. 483-491). 


The poet tells us plainly what he is doing in his initial simile, 
“like animal life.’’ The agonies are purely subjective. Yet so nice 
a balance is maintained that one never quite decides to relegate 
them entirely to the realm of mere abstraction. The powerful sensu- 
ous realization of the last four lines sees to that. 

Shelley is also abstract in his conscious and consistent use of 
symbolism. Of all the elements of his poetic style this is perhaps 
the most essential. By his recurring use of the veil, the lyre, the 
stream, the boat, the cloud, and like images, his poetry is most 


17In the modern theatrical sense, as Eugene O’Neill’s Emperor Jones is 
expressionistic. Subjective moods, concepts, and mental states are projected 
into dramatic visibility. As Jones is done to death by Little Formless Fears, 
scenes from his past, and so on, Prometheus is tortured by his own mind. 

18These Furies are one indication of Shelley’s indebtedness to Greek drama 
in his imagery. The Furies who hounded Orestes are their obvious parents, and 
are employed in precisely the same fashion, 
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easily and confidently to be identified. Henry Salt was the first, 
to my knowledge, to mark this fact: 

The repetition of certain images and words is one of Shelley’s most marked 
characteristics. Among metaphors frequently used are those drawn from the 
instruments of weaving, the warp, woof, and web; from a lyre or Aeolian 
harp hung up to the wind; an eagle and serpent locked together in fight. The 
references to serpents are very numerous. Perhaps the strangest instance of 
Shelley ’s recurrence to a favourite idea is in his references to Ahasuerus, the 
Wandering Jew.19 

A. T. Strong repeated this observation in 1921, mentioning as of 
special significance the veil image, which he interprets as an em- 
blem of the thinness of the barrier separating the finite and the in- 
finite ; the eagle and the serpent ; the meteor ; poison and the scorpi- 
on as images of evil; the boat, the stream, and the guardian spirit; 
and the moon, as a symbol of loveliness.2° A. C. Bradley pointed 
out in his essay, ‘‘Shelley’s View of Poetry,’’ that ‘‘the light of 
hidden power’’ was one of Shelley’s favorite metaphors.” In The 
Magic Plant Carl Grabo devoted considerable attention to Shelley’s 
symbolism, with particular reference to their sources in the neo- 
Platonists. The value of his comment is, in my opinion, damaged 
by his insistence upon regarding Shelley’s images as inflexible and 
inert scientific and philosophic counters :** a type of emphasis which 
implicitly denies the independent validity of poetry as a mode of 
meaning. 

G. Wilson Knight offers a more productive and less rigidly 
bounded interpretation of Shelley’s symbolism, paying particular 
heed to Shelley’s domes, his image of the chariot, his treatment of 
sleep, and his sea-river-cave journeys.”* Bennett Weaver interprets 
the Shelleyan cave anew, and ealls attention to Shelley’s symbolic 
use of kings, priests, and judges.** Newman Ivey White, like Pro- 


194 Shelley Primer (London, 1887), pp. 42-43. 

20¢*Shelley’s Symbolism,’’ op. cit., pp. 68-106. 

210p. cit., p. 152. 

22Note the emphasis in such statements as the following: ‘‘Shelley’s fond- 
ness for certain images and symbols and his repeated use of them in a form 
increasingly adequate to his thought is one of his marked characteristics as 
a poet’’ (p. 104). ‘*. . . Shelley was, unconsciously perhaps, preparing for his 
use a medium of peculiar efficacy in the expression of philosophic ideas in the 
form needful for poetry’’ (p. 169). ‘‘. . . in later poems, he employs these 
symbols and others kin to them, and with a growing sense of their suitability 
as poetic counters, expressing both physical facts and metaphysical theories’’ 
(p. 176). 

23°¢The Naked Seraph —an Essay on Shelley,’’ The Starlit Dome (Lon- 
don and New York, 1941). 

24Toward the Understanding of Shelley (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1932), pp. 69, 
189. 
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fessor Grabo, is interested primarily in the intellectual content and 
sources of Shelley’s imagery, while admitting that poetry is more 
than logic.*® 

W. B. Yeats, aided by the insight of his poetic genius, has given 
the most fully satisfying account of Shelley’s symbols, although 
his view is perhaps coloured overmuch by mysticism. To him a 
symbol is an image ‘‘that has transcended particular time and 
place,’ and ‘“‘passes beyond death, as it were, and becomes a liv- 
ing soul.’’ By this transcendence of time and place the poet, who 
is a mystic striving always to be absorbed into the surrounding 
universe, through reverie places himself in contact with the vast 
reservoir of world-memory, from which his symbols are drawn.”° 
These symbols are valuable because of their depth and universality. 
By means of them the poet passes beyond the limitations of his own 
personality,*’ and is linked to all the human heritage of past and 
present. By virtue of this deep-rooted kinship with all that is, the 
poet’s imagery grows infinitely rich, flexible, and meaningful, 
drawing upon the connotations with which his symbols have been 
invested by a thousand poets before him. It is not merely fantastic 
or capricious, but is based upon enduring verities.** Such symbol- 





25°‘Words in their logical meaning being by nature often inadequate to 
the uses of great poetry, images and symbols may sometimes be employed to 
speak more directly to the imagination and intuition’’ (Shelley [New York, 
1940], 1, 425). 

26‘*The Philosophy of Shelley’s Poetry,’’ Ideas of Good and Evil (London, 
1914), pp. 80-81. 

Cf. Shelley, ‘‘On Life’’: Those who are subject to the state called reverie, 
feel as if their nature were dissolved into the surrounding universe, or as if 
the surrounding universe were absorbed into their being. They are conscious 
of no distinction.’’ 

27Cf. Prometheus Unbound, IV. 394ff.: 

Man, oh, not men! a chain of linked thought, 

Of love and might to be divided not, 

Compelling the elements with adamantine stress; ... 
Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul, 

Whose nature is its own divine control, 

Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea... 

28‘*Tt is only by ancient symbols, by symbols that have numberless mean- 
ings beside the one or two the writer lays an emphasis upon, or the half-score 
he knows of, that any highly subjective art can escape from the barrenness and 
shallowness of a too conscious arrangement, into the abundance and depth of 
nature. ... 

‘*. . . his [Shelley’s] poetry becomes the richer, the more emotional . . . 
when I remember that these are ancient symbols, and still come to visionaries 
in their dreams’’ (‘‘The Philosophy of Shelley’s Poetry,’’ pp. 90, 92). 
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ism as this, then, is essentially private and unique,”® but neverthe. 
less universal in its significance. 

The worth of Yeats’s interpretation of Shelley’s symbols jg 
primarily that he conceives them to be poetic, not in the narrow 
sense philosophical : fluid, not fixed: emotional and sensuous as well 
as intellectual. Shelley’s symbols are expressive of his search for 
Truth, but a poetic Truth imaginatively pursued. It is this pur. 
suit which evokes the deepest feelings of Shelley’s spirit. His most 
characteristic imagery embodies an attempt to establish the rela- 
tionship between the finite and the infinite. This relationship js 
variable according to his mood; it is not exclusively Platonic, nor 
neo-Platonic, nor Naturalistic, but is all by turns, or partakes of 
all simultaneously. Shelley’s philosophic studies furnish an im- 
portant part of the subject-matter of his verse, but a part not more 
important than does his love of and response to natural beauty; 
and the result, when Shelley is writing well, is always poetry. 

It is not too daring, I think, to assert that this finite-infinite re- 
lationship is the focal point of Shelley’s imagery. Shelley is intel- 
lectually a Monist, emotionally and instinctively a Dualist. He is 
always attempting to reconcile these two poles of his nature, and 
never quite succeeding. He is continually putting together Time 
and Eternity, Relative and Absolute, Fluctuating and Fixed, Seen 
and Unseen, to determine how they will relate and interact. The 
stress thus set up is the essential condition of his poetry, the climate 
in which it exists. 

This relationship appears perhaps most frequently in the image 
of the veil, and in this form is plainly evident as early as Queen 
Mab. The ‘‘glowing limbs’’ (I. 32) of the sleeping Ianthe are an 
envelope covering a secret light, perceptible only through this 
fleshly mask. The Fairy Queen, herself supernatural, has it in her 
power ‘‘to rend The veil of mortal frailty’’ and set free the spirit, 
‘‘Clothed in its changeless purity’’ (I. 180-182). The ocean acts 
as a mirror to reflect the ‘‘pale and waning stars,’’ the fiery wake 
of the Fairy’s chariot, and the light of morn; this foreshadows 
other, more conscious images of reflection (I. 225-230). In this case 
fleeting appearances are caught and held fast in a changeless medi- 
um, but there are other images in which eternity is mirrored in 

29*¢, . . voices would have told him how there is for every man some one 


scene, some one adventure, some one picture that is the image of his secret 
life, for wisdom speaks first in images... . (ibid., p. 98).’’ 
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is pictured in a shroud (‘‘Tear thou that gloomy shroud’’ [VIII. 
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shifting waters emblematic of time. Time and Eternity are con- 
trasted in the figure of the Spirit of Ianthe peering down from 
above at the earth: 


The Spirit seemed to stand 
High on an isolated pinnacle; 
The flood of ages combating below ... (II. 253-255). 

Images of curtaining, canopies, and robes, not infrequent in Shel- 
ley, are probably merely descriptive in Queen Mab, innocent of an 
ulterior meaning. Yet as variations of the veil image they have 
their interest. ‘‘Heaven’s ebon vault’’ is like a canopy ‘‘which 
love had spread To curtain her sleeping world’’ (IV. 4-8); the 
hills are ‘‘Robed in a garment of untrodden snow’’ (IV. 9). It 
should be noted that in these instances the covering itself is be- 
neficent and significant, not something to be torn away. 

The Time-Eternity contrast is explicit in 


... the storm of change, that ceaselessly 
Rolls round the eternal universe and shakes 
Its undecaying battlement. ... (VI. 160-162). 


It is somewhat confusedly presented in 


Soul of the Universe! eternal spring 

Of life and death, of happiness and woe, 

Of all that chequers the phantasmal scene 

That floats before our eyes in wavering light, 

Which gleams but on the darkness of our prison 

Whose chains and massy walls 

We feel but cannot see (VI. 190-196). 
This image seems to be derivative from Plato’s image of the cave, 
without reference to which it is barely intelligible. 

The image of the veil as a delusive covering hiding reality oc- 

curs in Ahasuerus’s bitter description of the Christ: 

. . . humbly he came, 

Veiling his horrible Godhead in the shape 

Of man, scorned by the world.... (VII. 163-165). 
It may be remarked in passing that the figure of Ahasuerus him- 
self, the wandering Jew, which had a singular fascination for Shel- 
ley, is an ironic symbol of the Time-Eternity relationship. This 
relationship, faintly adumbrated in an image of a giant oak brav- 
ing a wintry storm (VII. 259-263), is direct in 

... the cradles of eternity 


Where millions lie lulled to their portioned sleep 
By the deep murmuring stream of passing things (VIII. 6-8), 
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9]), in a veil (‘‘Through the wide rent in Time’s eternal veil” 
[ VIII. 12]), and in a light-house: 
And, ’midst the ebb and flow of human things, 


Show somewhat stable, somewhat certain still, 
A light-house o’er the wild of dreary waves (VIII. 55-57). 


To trace the course and ramifications of this basic image in its 
various forms throughout the body of Shelley’s poetry would be 
work for a book rather than an essay. I shall therefore confine my- 
self to citing a few instances of it in significant poems. In Alastor, 
the visioned maid who appears to the poet in dreams is veiled (1, 
151). Her body, like the body of Ianthe in Queen Mab, is a cover. 
ing concealing yet permeated by an inner fire: 

Soon the solemn mood 
Of her pure mind kindled through all her frame 
A permeating fire... . (ll. 161-163). 
In like fashion her ‘‘eloquent blood’’ tells ‘‘an ineffable tale’’ in 
‘“‘the branching veins’’ of her fair hands (ll. 166-169). The poet, 
viewing the maid, sees 
. . . by the warm light of their own life 


Her glowing limbs beneath the sinuous veil 
Of woven wind... (ll. 174-176). 


I have previously cited the statement of A. T. Strong that the 
veil is emblematic of the thinness of the barrier between the finite 
and the infinite. That is doubtless in some eases true, but the matter 
is not quite so simple, as the present passage shows. It is equally 
true that this image betrays Shelley’s hopelessness of piercing the 
barrier, or even forming a clear notion of what lies beyond it, for 
there is here not one veil but many. One grasps at seeming reality 
only to find it merely the covering of a still deeper truth. The maid 
is the object of attainment, ‘‘beneath the sinuous veil,’’ yet her 
‘‘vlowing limbs’’ are themselves merely the veil for a purer es- 
sence, in itself composed of complex elements, as is indicated by the 
‘“self-inwoven’’ image,*° ‘‘the warm light of their own life.’’ Some- 
thing of this complexity is present also in the lament for the 
poet with which Alastor ends: 

But thou art fled, 


Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams. .. . (ll. 687-689). 


30 am indebted for this term to William Empson’s Seven Types of Am- 
biguity. 
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Which is the essence, the exhalation or that which robes it? The 
relationship between covering and the thing covered is ambigu- 
ous. 

Prometheus Unbound is rich in images of the finite-infinite rela- 
tioship. The sea is ‘‘ Heaven’s ever-changing shadow’’ (I. 27-28). 
The Earth tells Prometheus of a world which is the shadow of 
our world, 

. where do inhabit 

The shadows of all forms that think and live, 

Till death unite them and they part no more (I. 197-199). 
One is not quite sure which is the shadow, which the reality; and 
the last line hints that both ‘‘shadows’’ and ‘‘forms’’ are but 
shadows of a truth still more remote. Prometheus calls before him 
not Jupiter but the Phantasm of Jupiter from the world of shades, , 
while in the world of appearances Pain and Ruin are the shadows 
of Love (I. 779-780). 

The dizzying elusiveness of an essence or absolute concealed from 
perception beneath many veils is powerfully suggested in such 
images as 

Those eyes which burn in smiles that fade in tears, 

Like stars half-quenched in mists of silver dew. 

Beloved and most beautiful, who wearest 

The shadow of that soul by which I live... (II. i. 28-31). 
The whirling, overlapping syntax of the first line perfectly repre- 
sents the bewildering involutions of the thought. 

In some instances the veil itself is the essential element, notably 
in Panthea’s dream of Prometheus: 


ee ee the overpowering light 

Of that immortal shape was shadowed o’er 

By love; which from his soft and flowing limbs, 
And passion-parted lips, and keen, faint eyes, 
Steamed forth like vaporous fire... . (II. i. 71-75). 


The finite-infinite image lies at the heart of the dazzling ‘‘Life 
of Life’’ lyric, from which one may strip off layer after layer with- 
out arriving at any solid certainty : 


Life of Life, thy lips enkindle 

With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 


Child of Light! thy limbs are burning 
Through the vest which seems to hide them; 
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As the radiant lines of morning 

Through the clouds, ere they divide them; 
And this atmosphere divinest 

Shrouds thee whereso’er thou shinest... . 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness, 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 

Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing! 


This song celebrates the quest, and not the gaining of the quarry, 
‘*Life of Life’’ is itself a finite-infinite image, portraying an essence 
within outer coverings. Yet in what does this essence lie? ‘‘Thy lips 
enkindle With their love the breath between them.’’ It seems, how- 
ever, equally likely that the breath may enkindle both. And why, 
if the smiles of the spirit ‘‘make the cold air fire,’’ should they be 
screened 


In those looks, where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes? 


For these ‘‘smiles’’ and ‘‘looks’’ are presumably identical, and 
both presumably derive from a deeper source. 

Then, the limbs of the Child of Light are burning ‘‘ Through the 
vest which seems to hide them’’: obviously the container and its con- 
tents. But these limbs themselves seem merely a veil for a further re- 
ality ; and this burning does not reveal the naked truth, but conceals 
it: ‘‘this atmosphere divinest Shrouds thee whereso’er thou shin- 
est.’’ The ‘‘Lamp of Earth’’ indeed infuses the merely human with 
divinity, but the divine is known only as it manifests itself in the 
‘‘dim shapes’’ of humanity. The source of this secret fire remains 
hidden. The souls whom this spirit loves ‘‘walk upon the winds 
with lightness,’’ indeed, but whence their blessedness comes is un- 
known to them. 

In the later stages of Prometheus Unbound the image of the veil 
becomes more simply an opposition of the accidental and imperfect 
to the perfect and permanent, as Shelley depicts the world of his 
desire : 


And, veil by veil, evil and error fall (III. iii. 62). 
Even in this confident speech, however, evil and error do not fall 


instantaneously ; there is a suggestion of layer upon layer to be 
stripped off. There is, of course, the famous 


. .. painted veil, by those who were, called life, 
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Which mimicked, as with colors idly spread, 
All men believed and hoped, is torn aside (IV. 189-191), 
in which reform and revelation are immediate. 
In Adonais ‘still another aspect of the finite-infinite relationship 
appears: dread of the consequences of success in the pursuit of the 
absolute. In his self-portrait he refers to himself as one who 


Had gazed on Nature’s naked loveliness 

Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray. ... (ll. 283-285). 
A few lines later he characterizes himself as ‘‘A love in desolation 
masked’’— an unusual variation on the container-content theme, 
but reminiscent of the mingling of love with desolation and ruin in 
Prometheus Unbound. 

The spirit of Keats is an essence hindered in life by its mortal” 

covering : 


Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the eternal. ... (ll. 347-349). 
The relationship between life and death is not constant, however, 
for 

. .. death is a low mist which cannot blot 

The brightness it may veil... . (ll. 400-401). 


The temporal veil appears in a new guise in 


The One remains, the many change and pass; 

Heaven’s light forever shines, Earth’s shadows fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 

Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments (ll. 460-463). 
It is to be noted that this veil has very decided attractions. Shelley, 
despite his brave words, is not wholly anxious to desert the beauti- 
ful world of appearances for the cold perfection of the One. There 
is a certain ambiguous emotion in ‘‘ Until Death tramples it to frag- 
ments.’’ This hesitation to take the final step, to tear the veil 
asunder once for all, pervades the last three stanzas of Adonais, 
striking an ominous note amid their joyous prophecy. ‘‘The soft 
sky smiles,—the low wind whispers near’’—am I mistaken in 
imagining here a certain dread lest this invitation prove a betrayal ? 
The next stanza is unquestionably a hymn to the One, a Light and 
a Beauty, a Benediction and a Love, 


Which through the web of being blindly wove 
By man and beast and earth and air and sea, 
Burns bright or dim, as each are mirrors of 

The fire for which all thirst... . 
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Yet the imagery betrays some mental conflict. The ‘‘web of being” 
is apparently at least in part opaque, and if it is ‘‘blindly wove”. 
it is woven by creatures in some degree blind, who cannot in conse. 
quence be perfect mirrors of the fire. This fire, of course, ‘‘burns 
bright or dim’’ according to the stage of being in which it ig re. 
flected ; nevertheless, the images of the web and the mirror do not 
entirely harmonize. 

In the final stanza awe, exaltation, and repulsion are closely inter. 
twined : 


The breath whose might I have invoked in song 

Descends on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 

Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 
The soul of Adonais is at once a strong wind which blows the bark 
of the spirit into dark, fearful waters and a fixed star which guides 
the mariner, comfortably like the beacon of a light-house. Yet be- 
fore this light can be reached the poet must pierce not one, but 
many veils. ‘‘The massy earth and sphered skies are riven’’; actu- 
ality disappears as at a thunder-clap before the divining percep- 
tion of the seeker. The light, however, is still far to seek. Heaven 
itself is composed of layer within layer of mystery, veil beyond 
veil. 

Of the various symbols which move constantly through Shelley’s 
pages I have offered only a brief glimpse at that key-symbol of his 
verse which is most typically represented by the image of the veil. 
This symbol, like his other symbols, is abstract insofar as it is, in 
the words of Yeats, an image ‘‘that has transcended particular time 
and place,’’ and has a predetermined meaning not wholly de- 
pendent upon the sensuous and natural context in which it is 
framed. Like his other symbols, it is symptomatic of a fundamental 
dualism in Shelley’s conception of the relationship between mind 
and nature —a dualism all the more evident because of his con- 
tinuous efforts to resolve it into unity. 

What I have chiefly attempted to show, however, is that Shelley’s 
images are not lifeless pawns in a game of philosophic chess. They 
are living, flexible, various in the subtle shades of meaning which 
attach to them. Reflecting a consistent view of life, each image is 
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nevertheless a response to a particular poetic stimulus and situ- 
ation, dictated by a thousand considerations of mood, tone, and 
artistic necessity. Shelley’s imagery is always dramatic, expressive 
of struggle and aspiration toward heights which he did not, as 
some would have, conceive as easy of attainment, but which he felt 
to be inexpressibly enchanting through the very difficulty of scal- 
ing them.** The stress beneath which it labors is the condition of 
its unique identity and value, for it is indicative of an appreciation 
of complexity and a love of natural beauty for which Shelley is 
not always given credit. The ‘‘dome of many-coloured glass’’ was 
perhaps as dear to him as the ‘‘white radiance of eternity,’’ al- 
though he did not find the two compatible. 





31Cf, the Ode to Heaven and Mrs. Shelley’s comment, quoted above, note 13. 
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The Life of Edmund Spenser by Alexander C. Judson. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1945. 

Over sixty years ago the indefatigable Alexander Grosart wrote the biogra- 
phy of Edmund Spenser to accompany his complete edition of the poet’s works, 
Ever since, fresh details regarding Spenser’s life have been accumulating ag 
a result of the researches of antiquarians, genealogists, and literary and his- 
torical scholars. Professor Judson has painstakingly gathered all this new ma- 
terial and woven it firmly with the old into a clear and most readable narra- 
tive. But his book is much more than mere statement of fact. It leaves the 
reader with a vivid impression of Spenser, a distinctly human personality in 
the social and political world of the sixteenth century. 

Since really nothing is known of Spenser’s earliest years in London, the 
author can easily be forgiven inferences from the December poem of The 
Shepheardes Calender. It is only surmise, as the author plainly indicates. But 
of Spenser’s experiences later in the Merchant Taylors’ School more fact is 
available. If the page Chaucer once received a suit of clothes from the 
Countess of Ulster, this charity boy, clad in new mourning gown, marched 
in the funeral procession of his patron, Robert Nowell. It would not be un- 
fair to assume a direct influence of the headmaster, Mulcaster, in arousing 
his pupils’ interest in poetry, since another of the Merchant Taylors’ boys 
was the coming playwright, Thomas Kyd, Even more fully Spenser’s life at 
Cambridge can be given. Still one of the ‘‘poor scholars’’ (a sizar) as he 
had been at school, he enjoyed the society of his friends, who are pleasantly 
introduced to us, followed the established course of study, which is well de- 
scribed, and apparently got both pleasure and good from it all. But both the 
one and the other doubtless were derived, not from the barren scholastic 
program, but from the intellectual stimulus of Puritan reformers and en- 
thusiastic Platonists and the literary interests of his chosen friends. 

How fortunate it is that Spenser can be presented in this more human way! 
Since little is known of Shakespeare’s friendships and not one of Milton’s 
Cambridge friends can be positively named, the facts in Spenser’s case may 
seem to furnish some indication of temperament. In London it was the same. 
The book tells in detail of his associations with Leicester, Sidney, and Ed- 
ward Dyer, the poet. But the most valuable portion of Professor Judson’s 
book may be the fully documented account of the poet’s life in Ireland— 
the nature of his clerical duties, his connections with Lord Grey, his travels 
in various parts of the island on official business, his estates, and his literary 
friends. The accompanying illustrations, especially those reproduced from 
sixteenth-century drawings, add a good deal to the vividness of the narrative. 
It is a strange world to us; but so too it was to Spenser and his English 
associates. 
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It would have been quite aside from the purpose of the book had the au- 
thor attempted a fuller critical treatment of the individual poems; for such 
matter is included in the other volumes of the Variorum Edition, of which 
this is a part. To important studies of those poems, such as Josephine Ben- 
nett’s exposition of the genesis of the Faerie Queene, adequate reference is 
always made either in text or footnote. One needs both the poems and the 
biography to get a true impression of the richly endowed nature of this poet. 

BE. N.S. T. 


Icelandic Grammar by Stefan LEinarsson. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1945. Pp. xxxvii + 501. $5.50. 

In the preface, Professor Einarsson explains that parts of his book were 
originally planned for the training of American officers who would enroll in 
the Icelandic section of the emergency foreign language program sponsored 
by the American Council of Learned Societies at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity in 1941-1942. In its final form, the book is designed to serve two groups: © 
(1) English-speaking people who are visiting Iceland or are stationed there 
and (2) language students and particularly teachers who are interested in 
Old Norse and Modern Icelandic. Presumably then, the book is intended for 
people who have had no strict linguistic discipline as well as for people who 
have had such discipline. 

The book is impressive in many ways: the paper is very good, the print- 
ing is excellent, the binding is attractive, and the maps and illustrations by 
Halldér Pétursson, the Icelandic artist, are fine. The book has a preface, a 
set of directions for using the book, an unusually helpful annotated bibliog- 
raphy of materials available to students of Iceland and Icelandic, a topical 
index, a list of abbreviations accompanied by satisfactory explanations, the 
fullest available treatment of Icelandic grammar and syntax, a set of thirty 
lessons in grammar (with drills), a set of forty-two texts devoted to daily 
life and everyday speech, and a glossary. The book contains a wealth of ma- 
terial surpassing that in any other English grammar of Scandinavian that 
I have seen. 

The English in a book of this kind should certainly be anything but a 
stumbling block for the student, however. Sentences such as ‘‘An attempt was 
made to write connected colloquial prose rather than incoherent sentences’’ 
(Preface, p. vii) will not cause any appreciable difficulty, but when sentences 
such as ‘‘When the parts of the human body are governed by a preposition, 
the English genitive is sometimes replaced, not by a prepositional phrase as 
above, but by a dative; this usage is, however, not colloquial, except in some 
fixed phrases or idiomatic expressions’’ (p. 111) appear in the text proper, 
many a student is going to be confused. A long list of such sentences could 
be compiled. It is regrettable that the editor in charge of publication did 
not have them put into clear and idiomatic English. 

Professor Einarsson has used a modified form of the International Phonetic 
Alphabet to indicate the pronunciation of each Icelandic word. The failure 
to introduce the phonetic transcriptions into the vocabulary lists for each 
lesson in grammar — where they are needed most of all —is unfortunate; for 
the beginner to have to turn to the glossary at the end of the book for the 
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phonetic transcription of each new word will be inconvenient. Most unfor. 
tunate, it seems to me, is the use of the Eastern pronunciation and, to some 
extent, the Northern (See p. 25) rather than the dominant Reykjavik pro- 
nunciation. Professor Einarsson does indicate, to be sure, the pronunciation 
of the capital, but that pronunciation is regularly subordinated to his own 
Eastern pronunciation. 


The grammar proper is undoubtedly the fullest treatment of Icelandic gram. 
mar in print, but it is not a section to which one may turn for quick and 
easy reference, The information is there, but getting at it will often require 
digging. An index would have helped, but the only index is the topical index 
(pp. Xiii-xvii) to the subjects of the various parts of ‘‘Daglegt lif og daglegt 
tal’’ (pp. 247-293). 


The thirty lessons are conventional in type: each lesson has an assignment 
in grammar and syntax, a group of Icelandic sentences dealing with one 
general subject, a vocabulary list, and an English-to-Icelandic translation ex- 
ercise. The number of new words introduced in some of the lessons is formid- 
able; Lesson 30, for example, has at least 132 entries, not including the in- 
flexional forms of nouns, adjectives, and verbs. The lessons do, however, con- 
tain interesting and useful information about Iceland and Icelanders. 


Perhaps the most important part of the book for the visitor in Iceland is 
‘*Daglegt lif og daglegt tal,’’ the section originally designed for the train- 
ing of American servicemen who would be sent to Iceland. The section con- 
sists of everyday Icelandic prose, the happiness of which Icelanders alone will 
be able to judge. It presents the basic vocabulary for such typical situations 
as conversing in Icelandic about securing directions and accommodations and 
other personal services as well as useful information about such matters as 
Icelandic food, money, sports, churches, newspapers, broadcasts, and travel. 
This is the sort of material that foreigners in Iceland need, but I doubt that 
many visitors in Iceland will be able, without the guidance of an Icelandic 
teacher with patience and imagination, to benefit very much from these ex- 
cerpts. No part of ‘‘Daglegt lif og daglegt tal’’ has an Icelandic-English 
vocabulary. All of the parts are packed with information, the assimilation 
of which would require more time, energy, and application than an average 
visitor could give to it. Texts growing out of ASTP programs in other lan- 
guages could have supplied hints for the improvement of this section, peda- 
gogically and otherwise. 

The glossary (pp. 297-501) contains a great deal of information in addi- 
tion to the definitions of the words and other expressions used in the main 
body of the text: many of the entries contain helpful information about 
idiomatic expressions; a table of the approximate values of the various sounds 
is given at the bottom of each page; many of the proper nouns are translated; 
and references to the section on grammar are numerous. 

Most people who are visiting Iceland had better seek practical assistance 
in learning Icelandic elsewhere, but for a limited number of people — par- 
ticularly for students of other modern Scandinavian languages and of Old 
Icelandic — Professor Einarsson’s book will be valuable. For many years it 
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will most likely be the major source of information about Modern Icelandic 


grammar. 
University of Illinois W. G. JoHNSON 


The Quest of American Life by George Norlin, Boulder, Colorado: University 
of Colorado Studies, Vol. 2, No. 3, March, 1945. 


This book, I am told, is a direct result of Dr. Norlin’s dismay at Ameri- 
can apathy during those years when the Nazi ideology was creeping over 
Europe and licking at the edges of the United States. As such, it constitutes 
a profession of faith, and for his many friends must be a kind of last will 
and testament from one whose own quest was constantly for those human 
yalues he speaks of here so warmly and spaciously. 


Unfortunately, Dr. Norlin did not live to give a final cast to his manuscript. 
He died in 1942, three years before the appearance of the present volume. 
Whether he would have added more to it or rearranged what is here is some- - 
thing about which we can only speculate. The fact remains, however, that 
in its present form the Quest of American Life is a cut below such previous 
works as Fascism and Democracy and Things in the Saddle. 


Chiefly this is because Dr. Norlin attempts too much. Within the confines 
of a relatively small volume he proposes to trace out ‘‘the brighter threads 
of humanism in the fabric of American life which relieve it of the drabness 
that characterizes the more sordid relations of man, and give it, let us be- 
lieve, the promise of a brighter future.’’ The result is a rather jerky chrono- 
logical account in which sketchy biographies and superficial generalizations 
about American history too often crowd into minor paragraphs the pene- 
trating and warmly human observations which make the book worth while. 


Despite its rather obvious shortcomings, however, the Quest of American 
Life remains a book one should read. The American quest, as Dr. Norlin 
sees it, becomes a problem of ends and means. Throughout our history the 
goal of the great Americans has been constant: a social order dominated by 
humanism, But there has been a significant change in the means; for what 
formerly led toward a humanistic order now leads directly away from it. In 
a simpler day, humanism throve best on the frontier, a ‘‘Land of Let Alone’’ 
where government played as inconspicuous a role as possible. But when the 
frontier disappeared and a civilization dominated by corporations and threat- 
ened by fascism took its place, this belief in a ‘‘Land of Let Alone’’ be- 
came not only inadequate but dangerous. Government, instead of being a 
threat to human values, became their protector. Dr. Norlin sees this change 
coming hard to the surface during the time of Theodore Roosevelt. Unfor- 
tunately for Americans, he believes, there are still too many of us who are 
unwilling to admit that a change from the ‘‘Land of Let Alone’’ to » good- 
shepherd government is not only inevitable but in many ways desirable. 

In one sense at least, this work may be the last of its kind. Brought up on 
the frontier himself, Dr. Norlin exhibits its traditional characterixtice: a 
fondness for rough and ready democracy, a genuine equalitarianism, ta love 
for the land, and a deeply-rooted belief in principle as against pclitical 
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power or expediency. The book grows out of an America, therefore, that 
from now on we shall know only vicariously. Although it remains incomplete 
(for it stops with the discussion of Theodore Roosevelt), there is enough to 
give one a warm sense of the continuity of the American vision and a re. 
newed pride in those men who kept alive, however feebly, the desire for free. 
dom consonant with human dignity. 


University of Iowa JOHN OC. GERBER 






































